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FROM THE EDITOR 


In many countries of fhe werld the present events in 
Czechoslovakia have had the effect of a bombshell. Yet 
every “bombshell” has its own background in history. The 
grass roots of these developments may be discerned not only 
in the internal political situation in the spring and summer 
of 1968 but much earlier. 

In February 1948 the heroic working class of Czechoslo- 
vakia headed by the Czechoslovak Communist Party trium- 
phantly led its country out onto the highroad of socialism. 
Naturally, world imperialism could not reconcile itself to the 
loss of so important a bridgehead in Eastern Europe. A prin- 
cipal cold war strategist, fhe then US Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, never tired of repeating that “the West must 
return Czechoslovakia to its fold,” and fogether with it the 
other nations which have found themselves “within the Soviet 
orbit.” 

Exactly two decades ago, in the summer of 1948, in an 
article entitled "Can we Guarantee Freedom for Europe?" and 
published in the reactionary American magazine Col- 
liers he spoke of the “hope of the Wesi''—those Czechs and 
Slovaks who, having accustomed themselves to the “sacred 
right of private ownership, would never reconcile themselves 
fo communism.” 

For already over eight months now the world has been 
following the chain of facts which the political dictionary of to- 
day has termed “developments in Czechoslovakia.” 


Included among them are the plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
held in January, April and May of 1968, and the numerous 
meetings of leaders of communist parties of the socialist couni- 
ries which took place in Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Cierna nad 
Tisou, Bratislava and Moscow. 

References are also made in this context to the ill-starred 
line taken by the Czechoslovak press which lent over back- 
wards in spouting forth vituperative and slanderous attacks on 
the Communist Party, on the last twenty years’ history of its 
homeland, on the socialist commonwealth, the Warsaw Treaty 
and the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance. 

Also coupled with these “events” are the gatherings of 
Sudeten Germans, and visits to Prague by West German fi- 
nanciers, and the demarche of the Western powers in the 
United Nations, and the rallies of “long-haired” hoodlums on 
Staremestske and Vaclavske Squares and a good deal more 
to boot. 

it will be easier for the historian to arrange ail the pieces 
in their proper order and fo call every spade a spade. This 
will be all the more true since, we trust, the historian will 
gain access to the contents of the strongboxes of the present 
day fathers of the “new Eastern policy” in Bonn and of the 
branches of the “Club of 231” in Canada, and the stubs of the 
checkbooks belonging fo the numerous financial foundations 
which suddenly made their appearance in the spring and 
summer of 1968 in many Western countries. 

But the hot Czechoslovakian summer of 1968 has not yet 
become the subject of history. Its events affect, interest, sad- 
den and agitate men and women all over the world. People 
are asking themselves innumerable questions. If is certainly 
no secret that large sections of world public opinion found 
themselves duped by those who used the pretext of a 
struggle to “improve” socialism -in Czechoslovakia and to 
bring about its “bumanization,” to attempt fo furn that so- 
cialist country in the heart of Europe into a proving ground 
of sorts for testing ideological, economic, political and even 
military means of struggle against the people's government 
and against world socialism. 

And since so far we do not have at our fingertips the 
exact code name of the operation mounted by the imperialist 
forces against socialism in Czechoslovakia, since so far maps 
indicating the locations of previously prepared underground 
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radio sialions, and printing presses and arms caches have not 
been brought out into the light of day, the editors of this pa- 
per have made use of plenty of other evidence—evidence 
which is documentary, convincing and indisputable. 

The evidence includes platform utterances made by fhe 
leaders and ideologists of the infernal antisocialist forces who 
tried their best for many months to poison the minds of the 
Czechoslovak people with their slander and insinuations. 

The evidence includes innumerable exorfations by the 
ceunter-revolutionary elements who gathered under the roofs 
of various “clubs” and other ‘opposition’ groups. 

The evidence includes reports on the revanchist gather- 
ings beyond the Czechoslovak borders in West Germany and 
Austria which have of late become far more irequent than 
usually. 

The evidence includes the “analyses” with which the Ame- 
rican, British, French and other bourgeois press has been 
inundated by all sorts of “experts’’ on problems of socialism 
and communism. 

The evidence includes leaflets and underground newspa- 
pers which appeared as if flung by one hand almost in the 
first hour after the allied forces crossed the fronfiers of Cze- 
choeslovakia. 

The evidence includes ‘‘sensational’’ admissions and pub- 
lications by certain irresponsible officials in Czechoslovakia 
who, like general Prchlik, did not scruple in their antisocialist 
fervour even fo betray fo the enemy information which con- 
stitutes a secret between the parties to the Warsaw defen- 
sive treaty. 

Withal, these facts and evidence, we repeat, are only a 
fraction of the overall evidence of the anfisocialist forces’ 
clandestine activity; they are only what meets the eye—the 
fop of the “iceberg of counter-revolution” under which the 
imperialists intended to bury socialism in Czechoslovakia. 

Going through the material included in this paper, the 
reader, even one who is unfamiliar with the details of the 
events will see that the outwardly desperate and frequently 
ostensibly unrelated facts are actually links in one and the 
same chain. 

What was for the Communists of Czechoslovakia and for 
that country’s working class and all working people last 
January a drive to improve party and state life sounded 
fo the functionaries of many antisocialist clubs like 
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a clarion call for attack on the very foundations of so- 
cialism and on Czechoslovakia’s membership in the socialist 
commonwealth, on the trealy obligations of the country 
which rest on the blood spilled by the heroes of the Slovak 
and Prague uprisings and by the soldiers and officers of the 
Soviet Army who smashed Hitlerism and liberated the Czechs 
and Slovaks from the Nazi yoke. 

What was for the communists of Czechoslovakia and for 
her working class and all working people the bitterness of 
past mistakes, mistakes to be remedied in order fo march up, 
was for the antisocialist elements who exploited the press, 
radio and television, a pretext to ascribe those mistakes to 
the very substance of socialism and, on that basis, to try and 
destroy the socialist gains of the people. 

What was for the. communists of Czechoslovakia and for 
her working class and all working people as immutable as 
life itself and more precious than all other values, their friend- 
ship with the peoples of the Soviet Union and all socialist 
countries, was for the former small-time property owners and 
advocates of the old bourgeois order who had crept out of 
their nooks and crannies an obstacle to the realization of their 
aspirations, an obstacle which they intended to blow up and 
smash to smithereens. 

Sociologists and philosophers will yet shed light on the 
backdrop of the present developments in Czechoslovakia; 
they will analyse these developments and reveal the internal 
social forces, the motley which gave off the turbid antisocia- 
list wave in Czechoslovakia. 

But even today we journalists on the hot trail of events 
can perceive the true worth of all those ill-assorted “libera- 
lizers” of socialism; we can perceive the nature of the petty 
bourgeois gone mad, convinced of the possibility of depos- 
ing socialism and restoring the capitalist way of life. The 
sons of former shop-keepers, factory owners and bankers; 
former bourgeois statesmen, generals, diplomats and coun- 
ter-intelligence officers—they were all united by one hope: 
getting back their former profits and privileges. 

The Czechoslovak working people are proud of their so- 
cjalist achievements. At the same time, they are fully determi- 
ned to rectify former errors and shortcomings which were 
justly criticised by the Czechoslovak Communist Party at the 
plenary meeting of the Party's Central Committee in January, 
1968. 
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But this crificism, nalural and legitimate for the Party and 
the socialist society, was taken advantage of by the foes of 
socialism—remnants of the defeated exploiter classes, right- 
wing revisionist and counter-revolutionary elements leaning 
for support on imperialist reaction. Using the temporary slac- 
kening of the Party's leadership in the state and social affairs 
of the country, playing on the demands for the “extension” 
of democracy, these forces launched an attack against the 
Czechosiovak Communist Party, the socialist system, and a!- 
Biles to turn Czechoslovakia back onto the path of capi- 
talism. 


This conspiracy of the counter-revolutionary forces, sup- 
ported by imperialist reaction from without, created a direct 
threat to socialism in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, the 
threat of its being torn away from the socialist community. 

In this situation, the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries, true fo their internationalist duty and allied com- 
mifments, to the principles embodied in the Bratislava Meet- 
ing Statement, were forced to take extreme measures, includ- 
ing that of bringing armed forces into the Republic. 


When on August 21 the allied armies of the five countries 
extended a hand of fraternal aid to the Czechoslovak people 
who were politically naive or who pretended to be naive 
shrugged their shoulders and said they could see no eviden- 
ce of counter-revolution. Did they really want to wait unfil 
the “liberators” from the West drum beat their way into 
Czechoslovakia or until the squares of Czechoslovak cities 
and towns were strewn with gibbets? 

Today, their faces creased in a smirk, they say: “Your 
armies have come, but where is the counter-revolution?” 


To this we, Communists, respond: it is because the allied 
armies came in that the counter-revolution had no time fo 
erect their gibbets. We say: the fraternal armies did not come 
in order to interfere in the domestic affairs of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples, but so that no one should hinder the Czechs 
and the Slovaks in settling their own domestic affairs tran- 
quilly, confidently and with dignity. We shall leave as soon 
as the situation is normalized. We shall leave assured that the 
reactionaries will never again dare menace the gains of the 
Czechoslovak people and the successes of world socialism. 

For several months now in Washington and Bonn, and in- 
deed, in other Western capitals, politicians trying to appear 
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perspicacious have been ascerting: “We have nothing fo 
do with it. We must not make known our interests. We must 
give no cause to believe we are inciting the ‘progressive 
forces’ in Czechoslovakia. There must be no material eviden- 
ce”. 

Their methods are as sly as they are perfidious. But the 
world today is not as naive as it may appear. it has been 
taught the laws of class struggle. Lenin gave it a very reliable 
criterion: : 

“Who will stand fo gaint” 

More and more people in the world are becoming aware 
that the antisocialist intrigues in Czechoslovakia could not 
be to the advaniage of her workers and peasants, or her 
working intelligentsia who have put so much effort and fa- 
lent into the socialist construction during the two decades. 
They could nof be beneficial fo the Czechoslovak people 
who in the fraternal family of socialist nations felt themselves 
in complete security in the face of the revanchist designs of 
the heirs of Hitler and the intrigues of the imperialists who 
cherished the hope of restoring capitalism in this Central 
European country. 

Ever more people in the world are becoming aware that 
the intrigues of the enemies of socialism in Czechoslovakia 
were to the advantage of those who want to turn back the 
clock of history and to impose upon Czechoslovak workers 
and peasants their former masters. 


ATTEMPTS TO DISCREDIT 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AND SUBVERT THE CONSTITUTIONALLY 
ESTABLISHED STATE 
AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The aim of the counter-revolution was to deprive the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party of its leading role, to wrest 
power from the workers and peasants, to destroy state and 
public organizations founded by the people. To discredit 
the leading role of the Communist Party was seen by the 
reactionary elements as an essential precondition without 
which the reactionary forces could never hope fo divert Cze- 
choslovakia onto the path of restoring capitalism. 


In May 1968 the plenary meeting of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party Central Committee issued a call to “ensure 
the political leadership of society by the Communist Party 
and to effectively repulse all attempts to discredit the party 
as a whole, attempts to provoke mistrust of the party and to 
negate its moral and political right to lead society and to be 
the determining political force of the socialist regime.” 

However, both before and affer that plenary meeting the 
reaction mounted attacks on the leading role of the Commu- 
nist Party. It took advantage of the process of rectifying 
erroneous methods of party leadership and economic mana- 
gement in the recent past which had been initiated by the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party in order to spread the guilt 
of individuals to the entire Party. 

On June 9, the paper "“Mlada Fronta” 
carried the notorious article “The Hour 
of Truth" by J. Ganzelka. 

The article besmirched the entire socialist path traversed 
by Czechoslovakia over fhe past twenty years. It described 
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this path as degradation in all spheres of life and crudely 
attacked the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 

The issues that followed carried comments on the article. 
Most of the comments highly praised such writings. Ganzelka 
was compared fo a doctor capable of “curing Czecho:lovakia 
of all ailments.” 

True, there were Iwo critical comments, but they were 
derided by the paper in its introductory note. The authors of 
these two comments, however, have something sensible fo 
say: 

“| should like fo ask J. Ganzelka: who gave you the right 
to write in this way? Who authorized you to speak on behalf 
of the people whom you don't represent? ... The only thing 
| am sorry about is that thousands of young people will be 
misled by your irresponsible article. . . lt is not my intention 
fo analyse your “eontemplations” regarding the hundreds of 
thousands of deceived citizens with. the red card only 
because your knowledge of people leaves much to be 
desired, whereas the problems of their life and struggle are 
alien to you... Your tragedy seems to lie in your superficial 
approach and precocious judgements.” 

The author of the other comment is indignant that 
Ganzelka should sef as an example for Czechoslovakia the 
democracy of Suharto, Greece, Spain, Israel, West Germany 
and the United States. He protests against Ganzelka's view 
that the workers are “an uneducated mass.” 

The foreign editor of the weekly “Lite- 
rarni Listy” Antonin Liehm declared in 
the 16th issue of that publication on June 
43 that the right of the Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
kia to leadership of the country aroused his “profound 
doubis” as, allegedly, the communists “did not know how to 
effect leadership.” 

He further wrote: 

"The Party is exercising its leading role, although 
it has neither moral nor political right fo do so... In 
our country today there is no more questionable or 
more untenable moral and political right.” 

In an article entitled "The Meaning of 
Renaissance” published by the newspaper 
“Prgce’ on May 19, lvan Svitak, an ideolog- 
ist of the counter-revolufion, went even 
further: 
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"The leading role of the Communist Parly as it has 
taken shape in the las! 20 years in the East European 
couniries is a completely unacceptable method of poli- 

tical |fe... 

“Lenin's conception of the Communist Party and its 
functions in the revolution was at one time a necessity, 
but foday, in conditions of developed nations, it is 
unacceptable.” 

That very same Svitak in the article “The Results of 
the Words” asked: 

“But is the Communist Party at all capable of 
changing itself from a military-bureaucratic organisation 
into a civic party? In other words, is the Communist 
Party still capable of solving problems on a state and 
national scale deriving from the basic principles of 
European policies?” 

Assailing the ideological and organizational foundations 
of the parly, Antonin Rocek wrote in an open 
leiter published on July 3 in the reactio- 
nary weekly “Student”: 

“Along with attempts to reform our society the 
matter concerns revision of ideological positions and 
principles adhered to by the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party. 

“,..We have raised the socialist ideas and econo- 
mics over the capitalist ones, but we have forgotten to 
carry through a similar reform in terms of the communist 
party's structure... 

“The time has come to rehabilitate the term 
‘faction’ ..." 

In the 11th issue of the newspaper 
“Literarni Listy” under the heading “The 
Readers on Parties and the Parties"dotted 
all the i's: 

“The factural monopoly of one party in our situation is 
undesirable and it is difficult to preserve it.” 

This is how Ludvik Vaculik expressed 
the aspirations of reaction in an inter- 
view with the French newspaper “Le 
Figaro": 

“The Communist Party is one of the parties which 
exist in Czechoslovakia. The population may either 
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express confidence in if or refuse if. This is something 
we shall see in the future...” 

In an article headed “What Kind of 
Democracy?” Alexander Cramer, 4 member 
of the already cited weekly "Student" edi- 
forial board, expounded the following 
idea: 

"We have made a fetish of certain notions, sacred, 
inviolable principles: the leading role of the Communist 
Party; friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union; 
the socialist system...” And he goes on to ask himself 
a question: “Must the leading role of the Communist 
Party be made law by the Constitution? . .” 

The newspaper “Rude Pravo” reported on June 44 thai 
addressing a meeting in the town Domazlice socialist party 
members Kacl and Potucek had called the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia a “political zero.” 

The so-called Memorandum of fhe Peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia drafted by fhe 
organizing committee of the “Party of 
Czechoslovak Fair Socialists” stated in 
part, according fo a report published on 
Jone |i by the rewspep ©? “Mlada Fronta’: 

“The law we shall enact must ban all communist activity 
in Czechoslovakia. We shall ban the activities of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party and dissolve it 

“Literarni Listy" also published an 
outspokenly Beyntercrevolutionaty “8 P- 
peal by a certain Temicek issued at a 
meeting of the "Club of the Young” in the 
town of Semily: 

“The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia must be 
regarded as a criminal organization, which if actually 
was, and it must be cast out of public life.” 

In June a clandestine organization 
known as the "Revolutionary Committee 
ofthe bemoeratie Party of Slovakia 
distributed a leaflet among various oOr- 
ganizations and industrial enterprises in 
Svita. It contained the following demands: 

—dissolve the collective farms and return the 
socialized land to the peasants before the end of Sep- 
tember of this year, 


—allow legal activity for the Democratic and the 
Agrarian Parties of Slovakia which existed in bourgeois 
Czechoslovakia, 

—hold countrywide elections under the internatio- 
nal supervision of Britain, the United States, lialy and 
France, 

—stop priniing in the Czechoslovak press articles 
criticizing the Western states, and direct the entire fire 
of criticism against ihe USSR, 

—annex “Trans-Carpathian Rus” io Czechoslovakia 
even before the end of 1968... 

The leaflet ended in the call: “Down the Communist 
Party!” 

Reaction called for the freedom of fac- 
fionalism within the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party in order to subverf it from 
within, 

Inthe weekly “Literarni listy" |. Fibich 
declared it was quite unnecessary for the 
Communist Parly io head the state of the “New Czechoslo- 
vak democratic socialism” and he then went on to call upon 

“all genuine champions and advocates of the de- 
mocratic process of renaissance fo unite in a single 
powerful force.” 

In an article with a tell-taletitle “With 
the Party against the Party” published on 
May 7 by the magazine "Student" E. Mand- 
ler proposed the “democratization” of the party implying 
the abolition of party discipline, and the “fusion of the party 
with the nonparty masses?” i. e. he advocated tactics leading 
fo a subversion of the party from within. 

On May 9, the weekly “Liferarni listy” 
asserted: 

“It is doubtful whether democratization can be as- 
sured by a parfy which must pursue nof only a national 
but also an international policy and whose goals do 
not always meet infernal! conditions, or the structure, 
and requirements of the people. 

“Only the establishment of national parties with a 
program of a socially just democratic state can assure 
democracy in the future.” 

n “Literdrni listy" (number 9) the writer 
| 


| 
l Klima called for 
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tithe free play of political forces, and the manifesta- 
fion of free, unrestricied, unorganized initiative of indi- 
viduals.” 

The real meaning of the calls for “pure democracy" and 
"a free play of political forces” was exposed by certain com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia. On June 1, 1968, the paper Rol- 
nizke Noviny carried an article by Jozef Inovetsky. The article 
openly speaks of those people who “under the cover of 
carrying out ‘democratization’ do harm to the Czechoslovak 
people.” 

“Various individuals with ‘clear conscience’, ‘clean 
hands’, ‘spotless reputation’ appear like mushroom after a 
rain, and demand freedom of speech. And that is not all,” 
the author writes. “Judging by their words, whatever has 
been done in our country after the liberation is bad, almost 
criminal...” 

“This is only a small example of the way of thinking cha- 
racteristic of all kinds of Svitakites, Prohazkaists and their 
spiritual allies, the so-called fighters for “pure democracy”. 
The only thing these people hesitate fo do is to say openly: 
“Communists, get down from the stage! Hand over power 
to the non-party people!” 

(True, former people's socialists, agrarians and their ilk 
belonging to the discredited antipopular ‘‘society” would 
appear now and then among the “non-party” people). 

“If goes without saying that the Communists will not bring 
them such joy.” 

US Congressman J. Culver who returned from a visit to 
Czechoslovakia w 4s quoted by the Lebanese 
newspaper “Al Hadaf’on August 29 as des- 
cribing his encounters with the former 
director general of the Czechoslovak 
television, J. Pelikan. 

Here is what J. Pelikan said in short: 

“The advocates of liberalization are counting on 
purging the leading party organs not only of hostile 
elements but also of all those who have been taking a 
vacillating or wait-and-see stand. 

“The leadership of the couniry will be taken over 
by men who will be able to wrest Czechoslovak politics 
and economy from out of the influence of the red ideo- 
logy and to turn them in a direction conforming to 
Western traditions.” 


The reactionary forces launched a campaign of victimiza- 
fion agains! 99 workers of the Auto-Praha plant who sent a 
letter to the newspaper Pravda which was published on July 
30. In the letter ifs authors expressed concern for the des- 
finies of socialism in their country and feelings of friendship 
for the Soviet people. 

On the very day the letter was published a correspondent 
of the Czechoslovak felevision appeared at the plant. In his 
tendentious report he sought to preve that the letter did noi 
reflect fhe sentiments of the workers of the plant. And on 
August the 1 and the 5 the comrades who signed the letter 
were already “discussed” at factery rallies... 

On August 9 the newspaper "Svobodne 
Slovo” quoted a letter written by a staff 
member of the institute of sociology of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
M. Jod! who maliciously alleged: 

"The 99 men who as employees of the Auto-Praha 
plant signed the fraitorous letter which was subsequent- 
ly published in the Soviet Pravda ...are... traitors, they 
have expelled themselves from our society and should 
go where they are seeking support and where they 
have found response.” 

On August 12, there was another rally af the plant. The 
victimization continued. . 

On August 13 the Beading: of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party: Central Committee decried the "undemocratic 
forms of the campaign” unleashed around the authors of 
the letter, yet the newspapers Prace and Svobodne Slovo 
carried on their attacks. 

Denis Blewett, the Prague correspon- 
dent of the British Newspaper "The Daily 
Express’ decided to check the reports 
about the hounding of the workers. This 
is in essence what he reported: 

“| visited the plant and found this was indeed frue. 
One of the signatories of the letier, 45-year-old Yuri 
Duben, a party member, told me: 

“The chief of the people’s militia at the plant and his 
deputy who both had signed the letter were dismissed 
from their job. Four others, including myself have been 
ordered to hand in our resignations.” 
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ince let¥er: to: “thee news pape: Pravda 
S. Petrak wrote: 

"Today those communists who are guilty of nothing 
more than having worked selflessly are being smeared. 
They are being called traitors and are gradually being 
removed. Presently one who berates the Soviet Union 
and lauds the West can make himself out to be a com- 
munist.” 

In erasing under the guise of “criticism of the past mista- 
kes" all the achievements of socialism in the past 20 years and 
all he merits of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, the ideo- 
logists of reaction were erecting a moral-political foundation 
for demands for the wholesale removal of all communists 
from their jobs. 

“Responsible together with the party for all the ills 
and crimes in society, absolutely for everything—both 
the results and the consequences—are all communists, 
only some of them more than others,” wrote 
A. Liehm in the 16thissue of “Literarni 
listy.” 

On August 20 the newspaper "Rudé 
Pravo” published the following dispatch: 

“A member of the factory guards af the ZKL ball- 
bearing plant at Brno was handed an anonymous letter 
replete with threats. . - 

“The leaflet signed by the Secretary of the ‘secret 
committee’ consists of ten points of which the tenth 
and last one reads: 

Immediately upon receipt the member of the fac- 
tory guard will hang this appeal up next to the clock- 
ing-in device. Should he fail to hang up this appeal 
he will be shot when the chief of the people's militia 
of the plant is liquidated.’ 

"Despite this threat the member of the factory guard 
handed over the anonymous leaflet and therefore we 
can inform our readers of what the ‘secret committee’ is 
out for.” 

“First of all this instruction issues the following 
appeal: 

“Mount an unrelenting struggle against commu- 
nists at all factories, wrest power from their hands.’ 

“Eurther on the leaflet teaches how to remove mem- 
bers of the managerial staff at plants and factories, how 
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to discredit communists and particularly functionaries, 
how fo subvert the Party factory committees... 

“The second half of the leaflet is replete with exor- 
tations to kill (‘have no mercy on them!’), to shoot from 
ambushes, to seize arms. 

"This entire leaflet could be regarded as the ravings 
of a madman if only this was but a single instance..." 

Some admissions made lately in the Western press shed 
light on the fact that in preparing to seize power the counier- 
revolutionaries have long since secretly been pushing their 
“loyal supporters” into the government agencies and the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 

According to the French bourgeois ma- 
gazine "Temps Moderne” these henchmen of the 
counter-revolution were supposed to “display discipline, ‘toe 
the line,’ penetrate the apparatus and other leading organs 
and to obtain key positions.” 

At the same time they were instructed “fo give no exctise 
for an untimely conflict with their superiors and fo try and 
climb the career ladder as swifily as possible.” 

Under the slogan of “expanding democracy” the antiso- 
cialist forces put forward their demand for a change in the 
composition of the National front which had until then united 
the parties and other organizations abhering fo positions of 
building a socialist society. 

li was now proposed fo include in the National front all 
organizations regardless of their polijical affiliation, including 
those where, according to reports in the Czechoslovak press | 
itself, key positions had been seized by ouvispokenly counter- 
revolutionary elements (‘’Club-231," “Society to Defend 
Human Rights’ and others). 

The incorporation of antisocialist and counter-revolutiona- 
ry organizations into the National front was regarded as a 
fransitional base leading to a ‘new stafe structure’ where 
the reactionary forces opposing the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Party were supposed to gain all opportunities to seize 
power. 

The French weekly “Express” in itsissue 
of May 6 quoted A. Liehm as having said: 
“today in Czechoslovakia the main question is that of a 
power takeover.” 

“Of course the National front,” declared A. Liehm 
on another occasion in quite frankly elaborating on his 
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'éonception,” “is not an objective but merely a means 
for the advent-to power of the force which will subse- 
quently orient and select the future path of the count- 
ry’s development.” 

The fact that the forces of reaction had no intention of 
limiting themselves nearly to “legal” method of taking power 
but were making timely preparation for an armed putsch as 
well, is plainly attested to by the following frank statement 
by this ideologist of counter-revolutionary “vennovation’: 

“History has provided the Communist Parly with a chance 
to set itself right. If this chance is not used fo the full the 
Czechs and Slovaks will take power away from it by force.” 

Trumped up “public opinion polls" which were made 
such broad use of by the reactionary forces in Czechoslo- 
vakia precisely at the time when a sizable portion of the po- 
pulation was misinformed and had lost the correct political 
orientation, also served the goal of generating an aimosphere 
of instability, and confusion in the country which was so con- 
venient for the reactionary forces. 

This was accompanied by steadily growing pressure 
brought to bear by the reactionary organs of the press which 
insisted on prompt elections to the National Assembly. Un- 
derlying this campaign was the demand to nominate along 
with the Communist Party ticket a list of candidates represent- 
ing a variety of parties, organizations, groups, clubs, circles 
and so forth. 

For instance, the manifesto issued by the 
"Club of Active Nonparty Members” and 
published on July 11, demagogically pro- 
claimed: 

“The central issue of the coming months we believe 
to be democratic elections which we cannot conceive 
as anything but secret elections based on individual 
list of candidates from several political parties, elections 
simultaneously allowing a ticket of independent depu- 
ties.” 

Vaculik was one of the authors of the 
counter-revolutionary action program 
spearheaded first and foremost against the Party and pubil- 
shed in “Prace”, “Zemédélské noviny,” “Mlada Fronta” and 
“Literarni listy’’ under the title “Two Thousand Words.” This 
document was addressed fo the workers, peasants, office 
employees, scientists, people in the arts, to all citizens. 
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The document is a frank {if thinly camouflaged with pro- 
socialist mouthings) platform of those forces in Czechoslova- 
kia and abroad which under cover of talk about “liberaliza- 
tion,” “democratization” etc., sought to cross oui the history 
of Czechoslovakia from 1948 onwards, to nullify all socialist 
gains of the Czechoslovak working people, fo subvert the 
friendship between the Czechoslovak people and the peoples 
of the fraternal socialist states. 

The authors of the Two Thousand Words" besmirch the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the socialist system, 
they charge that “the erroneous course pursued by the lea- 
dership has turned the Party from a political pariy and an 
ideological alliance into a jingoistic organization,” that “the 
Parliament has forgotten how fo debate problems, the Go- 
vernment is no longer able to govern, the executives are no 
longer able to administer,” that “the Communist Pariy deser- 
ves no gratitude.” 

The authors of the “Two Thousand Words” extoll in effect 
bourgeois Czechoslovakia and do not conceal their liking for 
the capitalist system. 

In an attempt fo mobilize all antisocialist elements, the 
authors of the appeal and their backers declare that “the 
forthcoming period will be decisive for many years to come” 
and demand that action be taken “according to your own 
decisions.” They call upon the people fo resort to demonstra- 
tions, strikes, and boycott in order “to get rid of the un- 
wanted Party members and leaders loyal to the cause of so- 
cialism. They’ demand that “‘citizen’s own committees and 
commissions” be instituted locally, i. e. that power be taken 
by their followers, They also demand that the leadership 
whom they would grant their “mandate” be supported with 
“arms in hand.” 

The “Two Thousand Words” leaves no doubt as to the 
objectives pursued by its authors and their instigators. They 
spoke on behalf of the rightist, antisocialist forces hostile 
to the working people’s interests. The ‘’Nepszabadsag” 
pointed out: 

"The ‘Two Thousand Words’ is highly reminiscent 
of the slanderous approach of the Western bourgeois 
press, with double standard statements, with directions 
which ‘Der Spiegel’ formulated for the Czechoslovak 
rightists in the following way: it is necessary fo go fo- 
gether with the workers’ movement, without fhe so- 
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called apparatchiks and with ‘the middle class, without 
those who are willing to collaborate’ with the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia.” 

It is echoed by “Die Welt": “What happened in 
Prague gives cause for great expectations, which does 
not yet mean a realization of hopes. To see this and 
declare it openly is not a daring thing to do. Nor is it 
a pessimistic thing. It is not a call to act rashly or make 
blunders out of one’s impatience. Rather, it is an im- 
portant, decisive part of the truth which is still fo remain 
unsaid in Prague.” 

A great future is envisioned for Vaculik 
and his ilk. lL Svitak wrote the following 
in the article “The Results of the Words” 
("Literarni listy”, July 18): 

"It has become obvious that our country was gover- 
ned by ideological and political cripples, that more 
than half of them are still in the Parliament, the National 
Front, in the central Party and Government bodies. 
Fresh prospects have opened up recently... 

“It is necessary fo advance to candidacy the new 
type of people for whom nonparty persons would also 
vote whole-heartedly. The writer Ludvik Vaculik and the 
authors of the appeal will easily enlist the support of 
nonparty people...” 

The enemies of people’s power were mounting inten- 
sive attacks on the executive organs of power, seeking by 
all possible means fo discredit the organs of state security, 
and the militia, to bring about their elimination and dissolu- 
tion, and to achieve a revision of the role of the courts and 
the procurator’s office. 

Immediately after the January Plenum of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia a group of reactionary film 
makers hastily made a special film about a student demon- 
stration in Prague which took place in November 1967. The 
film was patently designed to arouse public indignation and 
incite antigovernment sentiments. The actions of securliy 
men against the demonstrators carrying antisocialist and anti- 
Soviet slogans were particularly emphasised. 

The film was printed in 60 copies, distributed through- 
out the country and showh before feature films as a news 
reel. It was widely adverlized in the press and on the | 
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radio; if was shown on TV and recommended ‘to all Czecho- 
slovak citizens. : 

The demagogic intrigues of the reactionary ideologists 
were designed fo confuse and mislead the working people, 
io sow the seeds of sirife between various sections of Cze- 
choslovak society. 

A sample of such demagogy is to be 
found inl Svitak’s article “The Meaning 
of Renaissance” which appeared in the 
newspaper "Prace” on May 19: 

“If we have our rights,” wrote the author hypocri- 
tically, "then whom do we need machine-guns and ariil- 
lery against? 

“Against whom if you {the author is referring to the 
workers—Ed.) constitute the majority of the people? 
Perhaps the militia is required by somebody else, not 
by you? And why indeed should you need it?” 

The enemies of socialism understood full well that the 
people’s militia made up of staunch representatives of the 
working class is one of the true guarantees of the stability 
of socialist statehood. 

This is precisely why they waged a persistent campaign 
of slander against the people’s militia. 

The newspaper “Svobodné Slovo” wrote 
on May 29: 

“The people's militia is an armed force not of the 
working class but only of the party machinery.” 

The weekly “Student” added: 

“In actual fact the people’s militia is a gain not of 
the working class but rather of the Communist Party 
which in this case is trying to shield itself under its 
name.” 

The armed detachments of the working class which were 
sel up in 1948 at Czechoslovak enterprises to defend the 
revolutionary gains of the people were subjected to increa- 
singly bitter attacks. 

Groups of provocateurs appeared in the sireets of 
Prague: they collected signatures under a ‘‘demand” for the 
dissolution of the people’s militia. It is worth noting that these 
demands were written in several West Eurepean languages 
besides Czech... 

These provocative sallies provoked alarm and indignation 
among the country's working people. An open letter appear- 
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ed in the press in which representatives of the people’s mili- 
tia of the shipbuilding plant at Komarno (Slovakia) appealed 
to the government nof to allow any underestimation of the 
activity of the people's militia. “Only the Party,” they wroie, 
“can decide whether the people's militia is needed.” 

The letter pointed out that in Komarno the people's mi- 
litia “is always fully determined to protect the interests of the 
working class.” The authors of the lelfer issued a demand 
not fo allow “the disintegration of our socialist system which 
is what internal and foreign elements hostile to our sysfem 
are seeking fo achieve today.” And fo see fo if that the 
people's militia should in future occupy a firm place within 
the framework of the republic's armed forces. 

The subversive activities of reactionary forces against the 
socialist order in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic were 
saad mounting-and ever more overt support from ouf- 
side. Bey 

Thus, on July 1, fhe West German newspaper Frankfurther 
Allgemeine rudely assailed the people's militia of Czecho- 
slovakia even going so far as to ferm It “a kind of shock 
detachment” of the Communist Party. 

“The people's militia," blatently wrote that organ of 
the West German imperialists, “represents a long-since- 
oufdated organization. It is today clear what a mistake 
it was not fo have disbanded this party army spear- 
headed af civil war...” 

The atmosphere of instability and anarchy generated by 
the forces of reaction in the country encouraged the aciivi- 
zation of all manner of shady characters and dregs of society, 
it encouraged a swift rise in the crime rate. 

The Slovak newspaper Smena published a series of re- 
ports about provocative acts by reaciionaries and rioting by 
hoodiums. 

Thus, the article “Provocation in Central Slovakia” quoted 
expressions of concern by workers, veterans of the Resisfan- 
ce Movement, and individual citizens intimating that mem- 
bers of the former pro-fascist party were once again rear 
their head. The newspaper cited numerous facts of ruffianly 
acts against securily organs. 

On August 13 the Presidium. of the. Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Central Committee was compelled to ‘debate 
ithe outrageous acts by several groups in Prague. “"Rudé 
Prdvo" warned on August 17 that the actions of such groups 
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were fraught with danger for honest people, and for efforts 
to strengihen democracy in society, and with a threat to the 
socialist system itseif. 

The backstage inspirers and instigators of the activities of 
antisocialist forces sought to create an atmosphere of anar- 
chy in the country, of complete freedom. of nationalistic 
passions, of anticommunist hysteria and reactionary violence. 
li was only in this atmosphere that the reactionaries could 
count on such “free” elections yielding the results they were 
out for. 

Consiant appeals to the opinions of the youth, indeed 
the wooing of the youth were an iniegral part of the black- 
mailing campaign of the antisocialist forces. 

The reactionaries stinted no efforis to give assurances that 
all the demands of the youth would be met, and that the 
young generation itself “would take iis proper place In so- 
ciety.” In this process emphasis was made on the fact that the 
“old leadership of the couniry had ignored so important a 
problem and was in effect incapable of solving it.” 

The events of the recent months, and particularly of the 
period when the counter-revolution renounced its “pro- 
socialist” lip-service and reverted fo the overt struggle 
agains! socialism show that, unfortunately, the counter-revo- 
iutionaries had succeeded in diverting certain sections of the 
youth and students from the correct path. 

it was precisely the young people who had not gone 
through the hard school of experience and who were easily 
excited and prone io adventures, that allowed themselves 
to be drawn into antisocialist and anti-Soviet demonstrations, 
and committed provocative acts against the troops of the 
allied socialist states and sacrilegeous outrages against mo- 
numents erected to commemorate the Soviet soldiers who 
in 1945 gave their lives for the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
from the fascist enslavers. 

Youth-oriented bourgeois propaganda stepped up its 
inroads into the country. Extensively shown on the screens 
of movie-theatres were films gaudily advertizing the Western 
way of life. Low-standard bourgeois literature flooded the 
country. All this was augmented by corrupting television 
shows, mainly of West German origin. 

this protracted and thoroughly conceived “ideological 
brainwashing” which was carried out through the joint 
efforts of internal and external counter-revolution could not 
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fail fo affect the minds of some sections of the youth anc in- 
fluence their moods and interesis. 

Even the appearance of some Czechoslovak young men 
and women underwent a drastic change. Long-haired feen- 
agers wearing shirts with coca-cola advertisements, aimlessly 
slouching around and rejecting all thoughts of gainful work, 
a heightened demand for alcohol, mounting addiction to 
drugs, a sharp rise in the crime rate—all these were quife de- 
finitely a consequence of the shortcomings in the education 
and upbringing of the Czechoslovak youth. The reactionary 
elements flattered the youth, fanned nihilistic passions and 
sentiments of wholesale renunciation of the gains of socialism. 

In particular, there was an extensive propaganda drive 
to depict the youth as a distinct secial group which is alle- 
gedliy characterized by political demands independent of any 
social class. 

The thesis was propounded af the same fime that in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic there had not yet been 
created essential concitions for the growth of the young 
people and for ensuring their material weil-being. 

Addressing the May Plenary Meeting of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party Cent- 
ral Committee V. Kadlen, reducing the in- 
ferests of the young people solely to 
every-day problems of life and support- 
ing the “captious” sentiments, said: 

“We should understand our young people and their 
problems (apartments, self-management in hostels, etc.) 
which arise not only in our country but in the West as 
well... 

“The young people realize how great is the sirength 
of the students which is making itself felt all over the 
world, and therefore they also want to sirike and to 
demonstrate. . .” 

The Slovak Pravda on June 12 in an in- 
terview with staffers of the Prague Insti- 
fute of the History of Socialism, Dr. Nav- 
ratil and B. Freieva spoke of the “crisis 
of the youth in the socialist aspect”: 

The romantico-political generation which came 
in (meaning those who began their adulf life im- 
mediately after 1945) took over the major positions and, 
since they were young people, they have been hold- 
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ing on to those positions for an abnormally long time. 
Even for the generation of today that generation has 
not yet cleared the way..." 

The press, radio and television, the public utterances of 
certain politicians clearly designed fo win popularity among 
the youth, went all out fo play upon and emphasize such 
words and expressions as democracy,” “freedom of expres- 
sion,” "creative initiative from below" and so forth. 

And all this phraseology of “liberalization” was backed up 
by pernicious attacks on the Communist} Party, on the socialist 
system and on the socialist gains of the people. 

The antisocialist forces deliberately did not let the young 
people comprehend their frue place in society, diverted them 
from creative labour and sidetracked their energy, thoughts 
and initiative. 

Under these conditions the Mlada Fronia and other youth 
press organs gave in fo irresponsible appeals to “escape the 
control” of the Czechoslovak Youth League. Their Pages 
were thrown open to a broad campaign of vicious criticism 
of the entire work of the Czechoslovak Youth League in the 
past, and an open campaign of persecution was initiated 
against those who insisted that the Party should consistently 
exercise its guidance over this mass youth organization. 

Irresponsible statements and sharply worded attacks 
against the Communist Party became commonplace on the 
pages of the Czechoslovak youth press. 

And all this campaign was developing under the slogan 
of stepping up “the struggle for democracy.” It is noteworthy 
indeed that the very concept of “democracy” was usually 
applied in an abstract and politically vague sense. 

The Prague magazine "Student" (No. 1 4) 
which styled itself “The Weekly Magazine 
of Young intellectuals” queered: 

“And what kind of democracy is needed? What 
kind indeed? Bourgeois? Socialist?” And just as playful'y 
it responded: 

“Neither the one nor the other,” “simply democra- 
cy,’ so to say “pure democracy.” 

From the pages of newspapers and magazines reaction 
provocatively called out: “Don’t believe in ideology, in.po- 
wer, in plans, in authorities, young people, believe only in 
your own selves.” 
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Under the blows of the antisocialist forces which remained 
unrestrained by anyone or anything the Czechoslovak Youth 
League began te disintegrate. Under conditions of complete 
confusion and disarray in the youth movement “new” crga- 
nizations began te appear. Their oufward political diffusive- 
ness and vagueness provided a good disguise for antipopu- 
lar action. 


Under the banner of “democratization” separatist senti- 
menis were fanned within the individual youth groups, and 
agitation was siepped up in favour of creafing youth orga- 
nizations “independent of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party.” 


The boy-scout organization had already been reesfabli- 
shed. The magazine Scoui-Unak siarfed publication with 
a call for the “rebirth” of organizations which had existed 
prior to 1948. 


The Student Union proclaimed its “independence.” There 
was extensive debate over proposals to completely dissolve 
the Czechoslovak Youth League and replace it with indepen- 
dent leagues of workers, rural, school, student and military 
youth which would not be associated with any party. De- 
mands were heard for the establishment of special youth 
asseciations according to the nationally principle for the 
st Satdege of the organization of young Christians and 
so forth. 


The emphasis on “non-affiliation,” “equal partnership,” 
“struggle for the interests of the youth” is characteristic for 
the other youth organizations which made their appearance 
as well. 


Here is one extract from the program of the Slovak Union 
of Students which speaks for itself: 


"In its activities the Union shall not be directed by 
any political party and if shall be equal with all existing 
and appearing political organizations. The Union shall 
waich over (!) the policy of the Government and all 
political parties...” 


The frue meaning of this “nen-affiliation” may be compre- 
hended only through an assessment of.such facts as the anii- 
Soviet student demonsiration in Prague last May, collection 
of signatures under a petition favouring restoration of diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, publication by the “Mlada Fronia” 
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of the counter-revolufionary program “2,000 Words,” and 
the Inflamatory anti-Soviet activities of the magazine Student. 


To undermine the basis of socialist system the reactionary 
forces in Czechoslovakia were launching an active campaign 
against the Communist Party, honest Communists, thus striving 
fo discredit state and public organizations. 


REVISION 
OF 
THE BASIC MARXIST-LENINIST PRINCIPLES. 
IDEOLOGICAL PREPARATION 
FOR COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
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Counter-revolution aimed to ideologically disarm the 
working class and all the working people of Czechoslovakta. 

Under the pretext of searching for some “new variant’ 
of Marxism a persistent campaign has been waged in Cze- 
choslovakia to descredit Marxist-Leninist theory and revise 
its basic tenets which have been tested in revolutionary pra- 
ctice. $ 

If a party does not criticize its errors it is accused of 
“dogmatism,” “scholasticism,” “conservatism,” etc. If it does 
criticize them a provocative thesis at once begins to be pro- 
pagated on the need to change all and sundry and “revise 
the foundations” and disprove the very essence of the theory 
and practice of the new system. 

Indicative in this respect was the re- 
port by C. Cisaf on the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the birth of Karl 
Marx. 

“The modern conditions of socialist society in Czechosio- 
vakia, C. Cisaf claimed, are incompatible with a ‘dogmatic’ 
interpretation of ideology and politics.” 

The responsibility for ‘distortions of Marxism's primary 
aims of liberation” is thus outrageously placed on the 
experience of socialist construction in the USSR. 

Errors and shortcomings revealed by the Party serve as 
a pretext for branding imperfeci the entire new social system. 

“Socialism has not fully justified the hopes of the 
peoples,” C. Cisa# goes on, “it made them feel the 
entire burden of revolutionary transition, the physical 
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and spiritual strain connected with remodelling a social 
system, with the added burden of errors and even 
treachery. Therefore we urgently need (?!) a new up- 
surge of our Marxists’ theoretical thinking and a modern 
revolutionary theory. . 

Viadimir Blazek, a staff worker of the magazine 
Host do domu, declared in Literdrni listy No. 12 for June 
that “it is better to be crushed under tank treads” than to 
propagate the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 

Jifi Slama, associated with Rudé Pravo, came out 
on August 17 with an appeal entitled ‘Several sincere words 
to Prague Hyde Parkers and not only to them,” in which he 
urged for the sake of preserving “the democratic opporturity 
of stating different views” to maintain peace and order at 
spontaneous meetings so as not to “blow up the Prague Hyde 
Park from inside and thereby explode democracy from 
within.” 

What was the purpose of all these calls to create a “new” 
version of Marxism? 

It was to emasculate revolutionary theory, make Marxist- 
Leninist theory appear to be inconsistent and to show that 
it is inapplicable fo the “Czechoslovak way” of socialist de- 
velopment. 

Assertions about the “narrow national character” of Leni- 
nism, about if being a specifically Russian phenomenon, 
about Marxism-Leninism not being a consistent international 
theory, about Marxist-Leninist theory having been “blindly 
transferred to Czechoslovak soil” so widely spread by the 
Czechoslovak press served the same purpose. 

Miroslav Jodi contributed to “Literdrni 
listy” articles scathingly criticizing Marxism and pro- 
nouncing the ‘Soviet model of socia!'sm” absolutely inaccep- 
table for Czechoslovakia. 

This is what'he wrote in No. 9 issue of this periodical: 
“To this day Russian Marxism remains deformation of 
the ideals of Marx and in its present state is inaccep- 
table to European socialism." 

The magazine "Host do domu" in its 
May 1968 issue published the following caricature of 
Lenin's plan for building a socialist society: 

“In bringing about socialism in the USSR Lenin wan- 
ted to use the plan Marx had worked out, a plan based 
_on an analysis of the experience of the Paris Commune, 
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on the century-old experience of just one city without 
a developed industry, etc. 

“After all, it should not be forgoften that the Paris 
Commune lasted only 100 days. 

“And this model prompted by a completely incom- 
mensurable situation was transferred to a country 
occupying one-sixth of the globe and populated by 
scores of peoples at loggerheads with each other, tens 
of millions of backward muzhiks, to a country partly Eu- 
ropean, partly Asian. 

“Naturally, amendments had to be made to the 
initial project; thus Marx's plan was suppiemented by 
autocratic, Asian elements, etc. These were gradually 
included into ‘socialism’ and the project was completed 
according to schematic concepts of revolutionary secta- 
rians.” 

M. Dzvonek in an article “We in Time 
and Space” (the newspaper “Kulfturny Zhi- 
vot", No. 28, July 12, 1968) also gives a distorted 
picture of the development of Soviet society in an effort to 
prove that ‘Marxian socialism in Russia” becomes anything 
under the sun, be if a “class” socialism, a ‘‘national’’ socia- 
lism, efc., but that it does not serve the people's interesis 
and cannot be effected in countries other than the USSR. 

"Socialist ideology,” Dzvonek writes, “as an ideolo- 
gical expression of the workers’ class interests became 
an ideological expression of the interests of the Russian 
state following the creation of the socialist state. Thus 
a class interest was transformed into a national one... 

"lt can be said that the socialism built in the So- 
viet Union has common features with Marx's socialism 
only in phraseology and certain general principles.” 

And further, opposing the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism to the national interests of each socialist country 
M. Dzvonek declares: 

“As the socialism of the people's democratic count- 
ries developed in the post-war period (not during the 
war),—donned the national costume, it began to go 
against great-power ambitions disguised as proletarian 
internationalism. These ambitions, at the end of the war, 
were formulated as a program of gradual sovietization 
of the East-European countries.” 

These statements by overt revisionists and camouflaged 
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counter-revolutionaries day in and day out published in the 
press and broadcast and televised were intended to put 
“European Marxism” in opposition fo the “Soviet version of 
Marxism,” to implant in the minds of Czechs and Slovaks 
a defeatist idea of the “erroneous nature” of the experience 
in building socialism in the USSR and Czechoslovakia. 

When the forces of reaction were launching their attacks 
on the foundations of socialism in Czechoslovakia meeting no 
effective rebuff, veiled forms of revising Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples began “fo be backed” by open actions against socialist 
ideology. 

Revisionist leanings were characteristic of the attitude of 
many political personalities and groups. Take the following 
fact. 

A team of specialists led by Dr. Miro- 
slav Havliéek, research associate of the 
Army Political Academy, evolved the first 
variant of draft Party Rules. 

The draft contains not a word about the Marxist-Leninist 
theory as being the backbone of Party activity. Recorded was 
the formula that “party members are united by common ideas 
and purposes." Everyone was free to guess as to what ideas 
were meant. 

The authors completely eschewed the principles of de- 
mocratic centralism and by deliberations about the rights of 
a minority attempted in effect to legalize factionalism. To 
local party bodies was declared the right to enter without 
the knowledge of higher party bodies into joint action with 
other party organs. The provisions regulating the activities 
of communist deputies and members of public organizations 
allowed them to disobey the decisions of party bodies. 

in the first version of the program 
appeal of the constituent congress of the 
Czech Communist Party" historian J.Kren's 
team declared: 

“The social system and its political leadership es- 
tablished in the early fifties did not fulfil the hopes re- 
posed in it and failed to successfully tackle the basic 
tasks of socialist construction. 

“.,.In the economic field our program is the gradual 
realization of a fully autonomous efficiently operating 
sphere of enterprise rid of all state interference. . .” 

Turning summersaults in attempts to “substantiate” the 
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legality of revising the basic theoretical tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism S. Budin, editor-in-chief of the ma- 
gazine “Reporter” went as far as to 
proclaim Marx and Lenin... revisionists. 
He wrote literally the following: 

“To revise means to look at something again, io 
check if ... Wasn't Karl Marx who in mature years, in 
the light of new knowledge and new experience chan- 
ged something and revised what he had written in his 
younger years, the first revisionist? Was not Lenin, who, 
in the light of new knowledge, new experience and @ 
new sifuation, revised and enriched Marxism, a revi- 
sionist?” 

So did juggling with words serve people who strive to 
deceive the workers, peasants and honest intellectuals of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The counter-revelutionary forces were seeking to split 
the working class, set it against intellectuals. The antisoci- 
alist elements were out to cut off a certain part cf the 
working class from the influence of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia, take them in hand and mislead with false 
slogans. 

The newspapers “Literarni listy” and “Mlada Fronfa,” 
seeking to establish contact with the masses, suddenly intro- 
duced special columns, like “Workers’ Forum.” These papers 
selected biased material which far from reflected the real 
attitude of the masses. 

The true attitude of the reactionary forces fo the 
Czechoslovak working class and its leading role in the 
construction of socialism was clearly revealed in numerous 
public statements by antisocialist ideologists, newspaper 
articles and, of course, in the infamous ‘2,000 Words.” 

“Unworthy people have usurped leadership in the con- 
struction of socialism,” this ‘program’ document claimed. 
The working class, it went on, represents a “reserve of con- 
servatism.” 

It is only natural that the reactionary ideologists directed 
their main effort against the theory of the historic mission of 
the working class armed with advanced revolutionary theory. 

It was asserted that in governing sociely the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia “deprived” the most capable, com- 
pefent and intelligent sections of the population of an oppor- 
junity to take part in active political life. The working class 
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was described as a “politically inert” force “incapable of | 
understanding the urgent tasks facing society and breaking 
away from the circle of narrow material interests.” 

Things did not stop at attempts to denigrate the working 
class and its advanced theory, Marxism-Leninism. The things 
were taking a remarkably practical turn. 

Counter-revolutionary agents wormed their way into the 
Czechoslovak trade-unions and tried to undermine them from 
within in order to replace them with "new" organizations 
which could fool the working people and bring them fo the 
reaction. All this provocative activity was carried out under 
the pretext of “reviving” the trade-unions. 

A proposal was circulated that the trade-unions should 
be “an organization pursuing its own policy.” Demands were 
put forward that they “conclude annual agreemenis with the 
Government concerning the government's social policy.” ft 
is not for the trade-unions to “rally” the workers fo fulfil 
production plans, etc. 

Adherents to the theory of an “élite put intellectuals 
forward as the only conscious democratic force for progress. 

These statements clearly reveal petty-bourgeois views, 
contempt for the working class, all working people of 
Czechoslovakia and a desire fo belittle in every way possible 
the role of the popular masses in the country’s political life. 

Svitak and his ilk claim that “free intellectuals” indepen- 
dent of the Party are called upon fo play the leading role. 

Here is what he writes: 

"The working class and the workers’ movement 
score the greatest successes when the movement is led 
by revolutionary intellectuals.” 

A.Liehm wrote in the newspaper "Lite- 
rdrni listy” on June 13, 1968: 

“The mass of Communists (i. e. workers and peasants) 
is not conscious enough and therefore should be educated.” 

The Chairman of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union, Gold- 
sticker, has said that the tried and tested thesis of the leading 
role of the working class “is theoretically too vague.” 

J. Hajek, trying to draw the line allegedly dividing the 
workers and the intellectuals, also attacked fhe former in the 
newspaper “Rolnicke Noviny.” Speaking of various groups’ 
altitudes to the decisions of the May Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, he 
stressed the interest of intellectuals in further ““democratiza- 
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tion,” referring fo the workers’ interests as “primilive requi- 
remenis.” 

Counter-revolutionary ideologists and propagandists have 
insisted that “unfit” representatives of the workers and pea- 
sants be removed from all authoritative bodies claiming that 
they occupy the places of intellectuals who are “better able 
fo govern” the couniry and carry oui “democratic” measu- 
res. 

Counter-revolutionary theorists have advanced the de- 

mand that the Party be “separated” from the state. 
T. Fechtner in an article "Revolutionary 
Philosophy and Party Doctrine” published 
in the newspaper "Mlada Fronta,” has sug- 
gested that a special stipulation be inser- 
ted in the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
Rules about difference of opinion on this 
issue between “the new Czechoslovak Mar- 
xism” and Marxism-Leninism. 

The magazine "Zivot Strany" (No. 12) pub- 
lished articles whose authers demand that the Com- 
imunist Party should not act on behalf of the whole of society 
but should be just one of the social forces while the state 
alone should express general interests. 

"The Party should play the role of a definite social 
force but the state should express the interests of the 
whole of society.” 

V. Pisk writing in the newspaper Lidova demokratia 
of July 30, 1968, on a project for an action program for the 
Czechoslovak People’s Party, suggested substituting the con- 
cept of “pluralistic socialism” for the “obsolete” Marxian 
definition of socialism: 

“Why should we be disturbed by the term ‘pluralis- 
tic socialism,'” asks the author. “The word ‘plus’ is fa- 
miliar to all of us, and many know from grammar what 
the term ‘plural’ means. Thus, pluralism in politics means 
a multitude of views, a multitude of political parties.” 

Having also criticized the “old concept of the National 
Front” the author finally discloses the meaning of ‘‘plurality”’ 
in the proposed “model” social system, coming out for reint- 
reducing “private enferprise, leasing to individual citizens or 
whole families shops and restauranis.” 

It is not accidental that in conditions of growing counter- 
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revolution aifempts have been made fo rehabilitate and 
popularize Troiskyism. 

The magazine Djeiny a soucasnost (His- 
tory and Contemporaneity) began publi- 
shing a series of articles by Vaclav Veber 
“Lev Davidovich Trotsky.” 

The preface stressed: 

“Till recently we have spoken of Trotsky in a certain 
more or less distorted content.” Stating that “now 
these views cannot be considered comprehensive or 
correct” the author calls on historians “fo describe 
fruthfully the life of that outstanding revolutionary...” 

In an article “Concerning revisionism" 
published in Peporter No. 29 of July 24, 
S. Budin voiced his political creed as 
follows: 

"To vilify benaeoay as a Trotskyite is outmoded 
foday because Trotskyism has: long ceased to be a 
danger...” 

In several issues the weekly Literarni Listy has published 
lengthy excerpts from the anti-Soviet book The Unfinished 
Revolution (1917-67) by I. Deutscher, a Cambridge University 
Professor. This renegade and Tretskyifte was described by the 
paper as “an cutstanding Marxist.” 

Reactionaries in Czechoslovakia harped on the necessity 
that the country’s press promote foleration of bourgeois 
ideology and “peaceful” coexistence of bourgeois and socia- 
list ideologies. 

As for the “two most widespread ideclogies'’’—Marxism 
and Christianity—the paper suggested that an end be put 
fo enmity between them and a dialogue started which is “sc 
necessary today” to bring about a “rapprochement of the 
two ideclogies” based on what is positive in both of them. 

Apart from a revision of the ideological and organiza- 
tional foundations of the Communist Party’s activity and 
scientific socialism, an active campaign was conducted to 
revise Marxist-Leninist economic theory and the foundations 
of socialist economic management. 

This was manifested, first and foremost, in abandoning 
the principle of democratic ceniralism in economic manage- 
ment, turning from planning and lauding a “markei’’ socialism, 
revising Lenin’s views on the socialist transformation of 
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agriculture and attacking the entire system of inter-state eco- 
nomic relations between the socialist couniries. 

In his many pronouncements in the press and over the 
radio and television O. Sik insistently pictured the “terrifying 
degradation” of Czechoslovakian economy within the 
framework of socialism. O. Sik is an advocate of a Western 
orientation in the economic field. For him the orders that 
existed at the Batja enterprises represent a model of econo- 
mice and social relations. 

In a report to a conference in Berlin, the Czechoslovak 
economists P. Dovala and J. Safar made a special point of 
the fact that not the interests of the nation but “market rela- 
tions” are to play a decisive role in national economic mana- 
gement. 

Only on the basis of market indications will enterprises 
open and shut down and will capital, manpower and the 
material values of production move. 

Echoing these two, economist V. Petrovsky claimed that 
“in the new concept the multi-subject form of economy 
emerges info the foreground.” 

Associate professor J. Vejvoda wrote in “Rudé Pravo” 
on May 16: “Either a market, which precludes directive pure 
and simple, or directive pure and simple coupled with it the 
revival of bureaucratic centralism.” 

in this way was planned socialist economy, in which 
centralized economic management plays the definitive role 
in the interests of all society, flatly repudiated. 

From such positions it is easy to understand the pronoun- 
cement made in late June by O: Sik to the effect that “our 
enterprises must fall under the stronger pressure of the 
internal and world market. The monopoly status of enterprises 
must yield to competition of an internal order or via foreign 
frade.” 

Reflecting a petty bourgeois nostalgia for private 
holdings, ideologists of reactionary forces questioned also 
the socialist mode of agricultural development claiming that 
“a new model of farming must be created” differing from the 
social relations that were entrenched and continue fo be 
entrenched in the countryside in the socialist states. (J. Pro- 
chazka in a France Presse interview.) 

During 1968 the Czechoslovak press published a great 
many articles substantiating the need to open thousands of 
small private enterprises. Some authors went so far as to 
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declare thai to “gear ihe Czechoslovak economy on a soun- 
der basis’ it would be expedient to turn medium enterprises, — 
too, over to private owners. 

Propaganda about so-called democratic socialism, the 
persistent use of nationalist sentiments to substantiate the 
need for a specific Czechoslovak “model of socialism,” 
{advertised as the greatest “historical experimeni” and a 
“sample’’}, was employed as one of the mosi important 
ideological arguments by the antisoclalist reactionary forces 
in Czechoslovakia. 

To make their “creative” concepts look more convincing 
the reactionaries drew on the errors committed by the 
former leadership of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 

In an article “What Is Socialism?” publi- 
shed in the newspaper “Literarni listy” 
(No. 13, May 1968), V. Miller declared that 

“the existing system in Czechoslovakia is not even 
‘deformed socialism’, it is far from -any socialism 
whatsoever.” 

Karl Kosik, writing in the same weekly 
(No. 12, May 16, 1968) asserted in an 
article “Our Present Crisis”: 

“Difficulties of modern socialism consist in ifs inabi- 
lity, so far, theoretically, much less practically to grasp, 
adjust and coordinate its historical role of liberation..." 

In Czechoslovakia, as in other socialist countries, a process 
of improving the forms of management is going on, in the 
course of which errors and shortcomings are being elimina- 
ted. The counter-revolutionary elements have tried fo use 
this favourable process in their own interests, relying on 
peliy-bourgeois fendencies and sentiments of separate social 
groups and politically Immature people who have been 
misied by bourgeois propaganda. 

History shows that the enemies of socialism do not always 
come out openly. On the confrary, in our time they offen put 
on the mask of “defenders” of socialism and democracy, in 
thelr efforts to win over the masses of the working people, 
and claim it is only they who support “genuine,” “humane” 
socialism. 

J. Strinka in an article “Thoughts on 
Democratic Socialism” published in the 
Slovak writers’ newspaper ‘Kulturny 
Zivot" (No. 32) deplores the fact that the generally 
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accepted concept of socialism is associated with the practice 
of building the new society in the Soviet Union. 

“.. If we want to distinguish frue socialism with 
its inalienable democracy from a non-democratic model 
of socialism we must define it as ‘democratic’... .” 

Strinka’s second argument about his term "democratic 
socialism” was formulated as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the existing model of socialism is not 
genuine socialism and only genuine socialism is demo- 
cratic socialism, the concept of an ‘undemocratic model 
of socialism’ should be deprived of the word ‘socia- 
lism eee = 3 o 

Trying fo poison working people’s minds with the 
counfer-revolutionary ideas of “democracy without. Commu- 
nists,” “pure democracy,” “absolute freedom” the _anti- 
socialist forces were out fo prove that socialist democracy 
‘is nof' genuine democracy. 

Meanwhile, if is clear to everyone who has not been 
misled by bourgeois ideologists, that there is -only one 
socialism, and that based on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. There can only be one socialist system. This orga- 
nically includes socialist democracy and socialist humanism. 

This general basic premise does not at all exclude but on 
the contrary suggests that there can be different ways of 
building socialism in different countries and due account is 

‘being taken of national features and historical conditions. 
Coming out against the “shocking and vicious” campaign 
currently waged by the imperialist circles in connection with 
the recent events in Czechoslovakia, S. Tireford, an activist 
-of the Swiss Party of Labour, wrote in the newspaper “Voix 
Ouvriere:”  ~ ves . 

“Reforms carried out under the socialist system may lead 
either to the strengthening of the power of the working 
people and the authority of the party, or to the weakening 
of this authority. In Czechoslovakia... a strange mixture of 
different kinds of reforms makes the-situation terribly ambi- 
guous. Along with the inner democratization of the Party 
—a fact that should be fully welcomed—there are reforms 
which are being implemented in the liberal sense, in the 
direction of the self-same liberalism which supports capitalist 
exploitation. These latter reforms lessen the party's prestige 
and untie the hands of uncontrolled elements.” 

S. Tireford discusses in detail those “frankly negative 
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decisions carried out under the guise of liberalization. ..”: 
tolerance with regard to the activist fascist groups, whose 
strength must not be underestimated today, all the more so 
since these groups recruit their members among former nazi 
collaborationists. 

“_,. the USSR would certainly agree to inner democrati- 
zation of the Czechoslovak Party, but it could nof agree fo 
liberalization which essentially runs counter to socialism. 

“| say ‘yes’ to democratization but ‘no’ to petty bourgeois 
liberalism.” 

In his article “Marx and Contempora- 
neity” published in the newspaper “Pra- 
ce” L. Sochor has tried to oppose the concept of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat to the concept of democra- 
cy, depicting the dictatorship of the proletariat as an organi- 
zation of siate power inimical to democracy. 

Zdenek Pochona in an article "“Work- 
ers, Unite!” in the newspaper “Literarni 
listy” of May 19, 1968, alleged that the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat had given nothing to the workers. 

"What has the dictatorship of the proletariat given 
to the workers?” asks the author and answers himself. 

“It seems to me that now the workers have less 
opportunity fo fake part in managing factories and 
plants than during the period when they were able to 
effect their power through the trade unions. They have 
less opportunity fo influence public life than during the 
period of elections (the author refers to the Masaryk 
republic —Ed.) ... Restrictions on civil rights after the 
victory of the working class affected workers and other 
sections of the population equally. The right to work 
seems to me rather feeble...” 

And here is his conclusion : 

“The present socialism is not for the workers.” In 
the bourgeois republic “they lived better.” 

In a TV programme called “A Place 
Among People" broadcast on July 24 Gold- 
stucker spoke of his concept of “democratic socialism.” 
According to him the central social classification should be 
not party affiliation but human decency. He says we shall 
have real democracy and real socialism only when society is 
comprised of “decent” people. 

What Goldstucker's real notion of decency is like can 
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be gauged from the fact that at a complicated time for the 
people he cowardly went into hiding. ; 

Czechoslovak public justly nofes that people who in the 
preceding months spoke so much about freedom, national 
pride, efc., who raised their voice the loudest have now 
packed up at the first opportunity and found their homeland 
abroad. 

L. Sochor, in developing his concept of 
“democratic socialism,” writes about the 
problem of relations between society and 
the individual: 

“The criterion of socialism should be that the indivi- 
dual and not public dominates society... 

"Free practice will lead to free movement of the 
spirit. Theologians will again become theologians, idea- 
lists will be idealists, moralists will remain moralists and 
Marxists will be Marxists. Each will be clad in his aiti- 
re...” 

L. Sochor and his followers deliberately overlook fhe 
plain truth that the basis of social structure is classes. 

Only a desire to create an atmosphere of anarchy and 
irresponsibility can explain the persistent demands for abso- 
lute “freedom of the individual” ignoring the interests of 
society. 

Confessions by the ideological sponsors of counter-revo- 
lution leave no doubt as to their plans for Czechoslovakia’s 
future state structure. 

There existed a well-elaborated plan for the restoration 
of a parliamentary system under which the bourgeois parties 
would be able to oust Czechoslovak Communist Party from 
state power. 

lf not the Communists, who then? |. Svifak answered this 
question: 

“The social-democratic movement in our country 
has century-old traditions,” he wrote in the magazine 
“Student.” 

“Prospects for democratic socialism becoming a real 
possibility as a result of the Czechoslovak experiment 
and its contribution to the world socialist movement fill 
modern social-democrats with true enthusiasm...” 

Reactionary circles wanted the unity within the framework 
of the Nationa! Front to be a temporary stage in a transition 
fo a new state structure where the forces opposed to the 
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Communist Party of Czechoslovakia would have every op- 
portunity for an open and organized struggle for power. 

On May 30, 1968, one of the Czechoslo- 
vak papers published an article by assis- 
fant professors V. Klokocka and Z. Icins- 
ky (the former was reported to be “one of a group of 
Czechoslovak experts working on the problems of Czecho- 
slovakia’s political structure”). These “experts” openly raised 
the question of changing the political system in the country. 

They wrote as much: 

“The present stage is a transition from the old poli- 
tical system to a new one.” 

Small wonder that the ideologists of imperialism the world 

over greeted with glee the “liberalization” in Czechoslova- 
kia. 
‘. The reactionary elements who sought fo introduce ‘‘de- 
mocratic socialism” in Czechoslovakia understood full well 
that this concept suggested replacing socialist democracy 
by an entirely new political system. Buf there was nothing 
new in this concept. 

The West-German social-democrats one of the ruling 
parties in the Federal Republic of Germany, long ago prociai- 
med themselves supporters of “democratic socialism.” This, 
however, does not at all prevent West-German capitalists 
from stepping up the arms race, regenerating neo-fascism and 
militarism and putting forward a revanchist program of re- 
vising European frontiers. 

The British Right-wing Labourists are also posing as 
champions of “democratic socialism.” Ai ihe same time they 
are freezing wages, culling into the workers’s social gains 
for the sake of saving the remains of the colonial empire and 
preserving and augmenting the profits of the British mono- 
polies. 

Western apostles of “democratic socialism” strive to force 
it on other couniries declaring it to be a “dynamic counter- 
means against communism.” 

But no demagogical twists and turns by the Sciocaies of 
“democratic socialism” in Czechoslovakia will help them 
evade the fact that their real program is the restoration of 
capitalism. 

Unable to “roll back” and liquidate” socialism by direct. 
pressure, which John Foster Dulles dreamed of seeing but did 
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not live to see, anti-communism has switched to new 
tactics. 

Everyone is accustomed to see counter-revolution in the 
form of armed action, direct milifary attacks against revolu- 
tionary parties, governments, efc. Buf at the new phase of 
historical development when socialism has become a world 
system and the might of imperialism has been seriously under- 
mined, reaction began fo resort to “‘quief’ or “peaceful” 
(at an early stage) forms of struggle against socialism. — 

This was clearly borne out by the course of events in 
Czechoslovakia where anti-socialist forces, while masking 
their counter-revolutionary designs, declared that they were 
not against socialism in general but against “bad” socialism 
and are for “good” socialism. They were, you see, only 
against “bureaucratic conservatives” in the state and party 
apparatus, against the “dictatorship” of one party, that they 
were for “improvement” of the economy, for “normalizing” 
relations with the socialist countries. It turns out, however, 
that whaf they call “bad” socialism is the true, real socialism 
won by the working people and what they call “good” so- 
cia'ism is the right-reformist “democratic socialism'’ which 
means a turning towards the bourgeois set-up. 

It becomes clear on closer scrutiny that all this is nothing 
but a cover for destroying the very foundation of the power 
of the working people, their socialist state. 

Reaction sefs itself the task of breaking down the socia- 
list state apparatus and replacing it with ifs own. At first they 
seek fo achieve this by peaceful means, by replacing cadres 
devoted to socialism with the adherents of the so- -called li- 
beralization. 

Thus the tactics of “quiet” counter-revolution is at first not 
fo ralse much noise, but to act on the sly, to throw mud af 
everything, to falsify, corrupt and disrupt. By doing so it is 
supposed to be preparing for the “peaceful” transformation 
of the socialist system into the capitalist system. 

In view of certain conditions, this tactics did not prove 
unsuccessful in Czechoslovakia. A considerable portion of the 
population inside the country allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived by demagogic bourgeois-nationalist slogans. And this 
was where the real danger fay. 

Many people, among them Communists in the fraternal 
parties, have also failed to understand the new devices of 
counter-revolution; they believed the talks about ‘““democrati- 
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zation” of socialism but did not analyse the activities of those 
who sought to do away with the socialist system under the 
pretence of “improving” it. 


But the revolutionaries would be following a criminal 
and foolish policy if they were fo wait until the counter-revo- 
lutionaries actually pointed tommy guns at Communisis 
and all who cherish the cause of socialism. 


The treacherous methods of “peaceful” counter-revolutio- 
naries were uncovered by the Communist Parties of the so- 
cialist countries which resolutely stopped the implementation 
of their plans. These are Communist Parties with extensive 
experience of fighting capitalist reaction and nazism, which 
could not be hoodwinked by the crafty moves of “peaceful” 
revolutionaries. 


History shows that the elimination of the exploiter classes 
does not automatical'y terminate class struggle, that the rem- 
nants of the exploiter classes and their flunkeys, stripped of 
their economic privileges, remain members of society who 
nourish ferocious hatred against the socialist system. It is they, 
the “inner emigration,” that imperialism counts on in its sub- 
versive activities against socialism. 


On the other hand, ideology which is hostile fo so- 
cialism does not vanish together with the eliminated exploiter 
classes, and thus hostile forces may be able, especially in ti- 
mes of difficulties in socialist construction, to win over to their 
side a certain section of people infected with the survivals 
of this ideology. 


Nowadays counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia strives to 
switch over to clandestine forms of struggle, hiding its main 
forces deep underground. But this will not deceive anyone 
either. 


Two representatives of the Prague elite who were intro- 
duced on Bavarian radio as “prominent Czechoslovak 
reformist-Communists,” Professors Goldstucker and Snejda- 
rek discussed “socialism and democracy” with three West- 
German professors, Lemberg, ‘‘scientific’’ adviser to the Su- 
deten Germans, Lobkowic and Fetscher. 


The theme of the discussion—“Socialism and democracy”. 


At first, the participants in the discussion juggled with the 
concept of democracy. Then Goldstucker and Snejdarek 
stated that the Czechoslovak “liberalizators” of socialism had 
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succeeded ‘“‘for the first fime fo effectively fle fogether” so- 
cialism and democracy. 

“Do you think that the question now is whether fo 
allow the existence of opposition groups which could 
eventually come to power?" bluntly asked Lobkowic. 

Goldstucker tried to be evasive. 

“This is a hypothetical question,” he said, “up to 
now no one has seriously proposed returning all the 
means of production to private owners.” 

However, Lobkowic wanted to make the delicate point 

clear. 

“Tam convinced,” he said, “that today's situation may 
continue for some fime. Buf in the course of time people 
change their desires, and new concepts will arise.” 

Snejdarek agreed: 
“Naturally, the hypothesis of which you spoke here is, 
in my opinion, as good as any other hypothesis. Of 
course, it is quite possible that in the future people in 
Czechoslovakia, it is difficult fo imagine this today, will 
want to have something different than socialism...” 

Lemberg was not satisfied: 
“In my opinion," he said, “fhe heart of the matter lies 
in whether power should remain in the hands of the 
Communist Party or whether other groups in the form of 
parties or in any other form should be allowed to exist; 
under certain circumstances they could get a majority of 
votes at the elections, and as a result the Communist 
Party would have fo give up power and leadership for 
some time.” 

But Goldstucker at the moment did not want to look into 

the distant future. 

“We must proceed from the present state of affa- 
irs... The Communist Party is still faced with great tasks. 

“Nevertheless,” he went on, “if goes without saying 
that democratization will inevitably lead fo a sort of 
political plurality. .. 

“At the moment we are at the initial stage of a great 
and lengthy process and we would not like everything 
to crystallyze at once... 

“We would like to postpone for as long as possible 
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the final result of this process. At present we would not 
like to define its extreme limits...” 

Perhaps, Goldstucker did not deem it necessary at the 
moment fo disclose the real aims of reaction. But the extre- 
me limits of counter-revolution were defined a long time ago 
and definitely they were the restoration of capitalism in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 


THE SLOGAN OF THE FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH IN THE HANDS 
OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
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Ceounter-revolution’s policy was, by gaining conirol over 
mass Information media, to demoralize the population and 
poison the minds of the working folk with the venom of the 
antisocialist ideas. 


With this aim in view the enemies of socialism demago- 
gically exploited the slogan of the ‘freedom of speech,” 
under cover of which they managed to wrest the press out 
from under the control of the Communist Party and transform 
it into a docile instrument of counter-revolution and, to a 
still greater degree, also into an organization centre of 
counter-revolution. 


lt was precisely the press, radio and television, which 
the antisocialist forces gained control of without lef or 
hindrance, that played the decisive role in whipping up the 
smear campaign against the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
and the foundations of socialism, in ideologically and 
psychologically indoctrinating public opinion thus enabling 
counterrevolution to confuse many honest-thinking people, 
politically disorient the broad masses, and create in the 
country an atmosphere of instability, uncertainty, petty-bour- 
geois anarchy and anticommunist hysteria. 

Back in late February 1968, correspondents of Western 
news agencies in Prague reported as ‘Sensation No. 1" that 
according to information obtained from ‘‘well-informed” 
sources, local authorities had decided on the far-reaching 
reduction of bodies of state control and supervision over 
press materials. 

Now, as Associated Press cortespon- 
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dent G. Neuerburg noted with gratifica- 
tion, : 
editors were permitted to publish virtually everything 
they thought fii to print. 

One Czech editor, confiding his delight 
to his American colleague, declared out- 
right: 

“Now there is hardly any difference between the situa- 
tion here and the situation in France and Italy". 

In this fashion, conditions arose in Czechoslovakia for the 
unimpeded spreading of bourgeois ideology, of propaganda 
hostile fo socialism. 

The reactionary forces lost no time in taking immediate 
advantage of this, all the more since the “necessary people” 
had long been “promoted” to the appropriate posts In the 
editorial offices of many newspapers and cn the staff of the 
radio and television. 

Now these placemen of “quiet counter-revolution” began 
io operate more and more in the open. An atmosphere was 
created in editorial offices as a result of which socialism’s 
true supporters were either ostracized or simply kicked oui. 

In thelr demagogic demands for the “further liberalizati- 
on” of communication media, the counter-revolutionaries 
firstly assailed Party guidance of the press which they an- 
nounced “injurious” to a “democratic society”. 

The following "Mlad4a Fronta” pronoun- 
cement, waxing eloquent as to what the 
“new law” on the press should be like, 
shows what aims they believed “freedom of the press” 
should serve. 

"Mladda Fronta” put first: 

“the need for rivalling publications” and pressed for 
“granting the right to publish periodicals fo societies, 
various institutes, and especially cooperative organiza- 
tions, which could rise for different purposes including 
the publication of one or another periodical.” 

Since such a right had long been guaranteed to public 
organisations by the Constitution of the Czechoslovak Socia- 
list Republic, the writer of the “Mlada Fronta” article, to be 
understood correctly, himself explained towards the end that 
“meant in this case are opposition views”. 

For anyone desirous of obtaining a clear-cut notion of the 
purpose and character of the processes which eccurred in 
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Czechoslovakia from January through August 1968 it will 
suffice to look into the “Mlada Fronta” files. He will obtain 
a highly edifying ‘‘model" of treachery. 

“After all nobody explained in specific terms as to what 
meaning should be invested in the concept of ‘anti-socialist’!” 
the newspaper jesuistically ironized. 

That being so, then why not take up the cudgels for the 
frankly counter-revolutionary “2,000 Words" platform which 
slings mud now at the entire Party, not just individual Party 
members, which plays up now not just “mistakes” and “de- 
formations" but the “fallacies incorporated in the very fun- 
damentals and ideology of this system.” 

"Mladé Fronta” urges “a calm and circumstantial re- 
reading of this article (2,000 Words” —Ed.) and “more 
thoughtful appreciation of its positive contribution”. 

"Mlada Fronta” draws a thick line through Czecho- 
slovakia's 20-year-old road of socialist development. The 
point was made in its pages that these 20 years were nothing 
but “new bad times.” It draws a thick line through the youth 
organisation functioning under Communist Party leadership, 
jubilant In that “today the youth movement is developing in 
Czechoslovakia independently of the leading bodies.” 

The editors of “Mlad 4 Fronta” decided to slightly chide 
the new-fangled “Party of Czechoslovakian Just Socialists” 
for the somewhat extremist character of their cravings, or 
rather for prematurely divulging their overly frank utterances. 
The criticism was quite ‘‘decent,"” even paternal; but on the 
other hand, it furnished a pretext for making public the plat- 
form of these overly eager allies. 

This was what rang out from the pages of “Mlada 
Fronta”: 

“The law we shall enact must ban all communist acti- 
vity in Czechoslovakia. We shall forbid the activities of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and disband 
it... We shall consign to the flames the books of the 
communist ideologists Marx, Engels and Lenin...” 

In the light of subsequent events it becomes clear that 
many developments of the past few years, then regarded 
as “accidental” and “insignificant”, actually constitute definite, 
well thought-out ideological and political preparations on 
the part of the reactionary forces for a massive attack against 
the socialist system of Czechoslovakia and its friendship with 
the USSR. , 
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in°1966 and especially in 1967 there was a stepping up 
of activities on the part of anti-socialist elements from the 
middle and petty bourgeoisie, who for a long time had kepi 
quiet pretending that they had “adapted themselves" to 
people’s power. Now these people have obviously decided 
that the time is ripe for them to fry fo influence the political 
development of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and fo 
push it onto the path of “Western orientation.” 

As far back as May 15, 1966 student demonstrations were 
held in Prague and other Czechoslovak cities. The demonstra- 
fors openly carried anti-Soviet slogans, carricatures of 
Czechoslovak Communist Party leaders, placards demand- 
ing changes in Czechostovakia’s foreign policy and the orien- 
tation of the country’s economy and policy toward the West. 

Czech TV programs were getting more and more anti- 
Soviet. In November 1966, for example, a number of Prague 
TV programs deliberately beliftled the international role of 
the Soviet Union and presented a false picture of the rela- 
tions between the USSR and Czechoslovakia. Soviei 
people were portrayed as being backward, and Soviet life 
was presented entirely in a negative way. 

On March 5, 1967, the Prague television organised a 
special program entitled ‘Rolled Metal’. It did not say a 
single word about Soviet assistance in building the Kosice 
iron-and-stee! works, or about the fact that the rolling mills 
for the production of sheet metal (including sheets for the 
auto industry) were supplied by and assembled by the Soviet 
Union, and that these mills spared the Republic the need to 
spend foreign currency on imported sheet metal. At the 
same time, however, the authors of the program urged the 
Czechoslovak executives to buy rolling equipment from the 
West, 

In February-March, 1967, the Czechoslovak Youth Union 
paper “Mlada Fronta” carried a series of articles about the 
Soviet Union, deliberately casting a slur on the living condi- 
tions in the USSR. The authors sought fo mislead the readers 
as to the Soviet Union’s achievements in the social sphere, 
in science and fechnology. 

Meanwhile, certain Western quarters have been flirting 
with Czechoslovak intellectuals. The number of invitations 
extended by Western trading and industrial firms to certain 
individuals in Czechoslovakia has appreciably increased. 
Agents of capitalist firms have purchased from many Czech 
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artists and writers quite a few paintings and manuscripts 
that were not in demand in Socialist Czechoslovakia. 

The antisocialist elements that had wormed their way into 
many Czechoslovak periodicals and into the radio, from time 
to time utfered for purposes of camouflage “friendly” phra- 
ses about the USSR; in reality, though, they sought by every 
means at their disposal fo undermine the foundations of the 
friendship and fraternal solidarity of the socialist nations, sli- 
thering more and more openly into rabid anti-Sovietism. 

To illustrate, one could cite mate- 
rials contained in the weekly “Reporter” 
between July 31 and August 7 about the poli- 
tical situation in the country. They are anti-Soviet through and 
through. 

Such, for instance, is l Ruml’s commen- 
tary “A Small Attempt at Large Interferen- 
ce” which is wholly constructed of slanderous attacks 
against the USSR as supposedly preoccupying itself all twen- 
ty years to the exclusion of all else “with interference” in 
Czechoslovakia's domestic affairs. 

Inthe “Trialogue about 1945" talk in the 
magazine “Host do domu” No. 5Jan Procha- 
zka slandered the Soviet Army, claiming’ 

“From the top of the hut | saw a mortally wounded 
German army aftacked by just as mortally wounded So- 
viet army. | would say that it reached the European de- 
marcation line drawing upon its last reserves of strength, 
and there stopped. However, notwithstanding, there at 
once arose the myth of the invincibility of an almighty 
army.” 

One could list an endless string of pronouncements of 
anti-Soviet hue that were published in the Czechoslovak 
press during the orgy of counter-revolution. 

Thus in Jan Molin's “remark” in the ma- 
gazine “Student” of June 26, V. Dockalo- 
va's June 5 article in “Rudé Pravo” is sca- 
thingly attacked. Jan Molin is particularly 
irked by these words: 

“All twenty-three years, whenever we were hard up, 
the USSR helped up by sharing with us in a spirit of 
self-denial.” 

Jan Molin comments as follows: 
“We are told that the USSR helped us when we 
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were hungry. Buf they forget to say that this help qiven 
us was reward for the Marshall Plan that we were made 
fo give up. : 

“It has also slipped Dockalova’s eye that our needs 
are so small compared with those of the entire USSR 
that all self-denial is out of the quefstion.” 

With malice Molin winds up: 

“If Comrade Dockalova thinks the USSR a saint then 
let her pray fo it.” 

The counter-revolutionary propagandists tried to blame 
the USSR even for the difficulties that had occurred in relations 
befween Czechs and Slovaks resulting from inconsistencies 
in applying the principles of equality of nations in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

They claimed that “the Soviet model of national relations” 
had been applied at face value in Czechoslovakia. 

Elaborating upon this thesis, F. Silnicky 
echoed in “Zivot Strany" Nos. 8—9 hostile 
fabrications as to the solution of the na- 
tionalities problem in the USSR and the 
Lenin nationalities policy: 

“The Soviet type of federation was founded with 
the Russian people dominating and with the interests 
of the RSFSR put first; moreover, the decision on fede- 
ration came from the top and not from the grass-roots. 
Blind imitation of the Soviet model in Czechoslovakia 
theoretically appeared fo justify the domination of the 
Czech nation within the framework of an integrated 
Czechoslovakian state.” 

The amount of anti-Soviet material published became in 
effect a gauge of “the freedom of the press.” 

In its May 18 Issue the paper “Lud” published a “letter 
from the Donbas” over the signature of Andrei |., spinning 
yarns about “the grievous plight of Slovaks” In the USSR. 

In its May 29 Issue the weekly “Student” published a let- 
fer entitled “I Disagree”, whose author Stveratek opposed 
ihe Soviet approach fo Israeli aggression In the Middle East. 

Going still further, in its 26th issue this same publication 
published an interview given to its special correspondent 
by the chief of the East European desk of the Israeli Foreign 
Office. 

What did the diplomatic representative of an aggressor 
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country, condemned by the UN Security Council, have to 
say? We quote: ; 
“The USSR may play a decisive role in the Middle 
East. Unfortunately thus far its role is negative, as it 
continues fo arm the Arab army for future aggression 
agains} Israel. Far from supporting Arab elements that 
try fo fake a sober view of the issue and that are in- 
clined to settle the conflict, the USSR stands in their 
way.” 

Tendentiously inflating and exaggerating the drawbacks 
in Czechoslovakia’s economic development, the press indi- 
rectly and at times directly claimed they depended on eco- 
nomic relations with the USSR. 

The results of commercial relations beiween Czechoslo- 
vakia and the USSR were misrepresented and the allegation 
was spread that this trade was supposedly “disadvantageous” 
for Czechoslovakia, while the USSR was presumably guilty of 
“colonialist” behaviour. 

If the organs of the “free press" had bothered to give 
their readers the true facts on Soviet-Czechoslovakian trade 
over even the past 12 years, we would have learned again 
that in this period the USSR supplied Czechoslovakia with 
17 million tons of grain, 
nearly 700,000 tons of cotton, 
about 70,000 tons of wool, 

51 million tons of oil, 

80 million tons of ores, 

some two million tons of pig iron, 

about 2,500,000 tons of rolled metal, 

285,000 tons of copper, 

upwards of 200,000 tons of aluminium, 

upwards of 3,500,000 tons of apatite concentrates, 
170,000 tons of zinc, 

upwards of 200,000 tons of asbestos, 

nearly five million cubic metres of timber, 

and almost 1,200 million roubles worth of machinery and 
other equipment. 

Czechoslovakia would have had to pay around 3,500 mil- 
lion dollars in freely convertible currency for these commo- 
dities. However the USSR received in exchange the produce 
of Czechoslovakia’s economy: equipment and other machi- 
nery, and such consumer goods as footwear, fabrics, 
garments, haberdashery, etc. 
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The slanderous charges by the reactionary elements that 
trade with the Soviet Union is “not profitable” for Czecho- 
slovakia were designed to stir up anti-Soviet sentiments and 
were spearheaded directly against the policies of the legifi- 
mate governmen. 

Addressing a press-conference in Prague on May 14, the 
Chairman of the Government of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic O. Cernik declared: 

...the Czechoslovak government has not given up and 
will never give up economic cooperation with the socialist 
countries, especially the Soviet Union which is Czechoslova- 
kia’s largest trade partner.” 

O. Cernik also emphasized: 

“We shall try to work out more efficient forms of coopera- 
iton with the countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance... The Government intends to study every pos- 
sibility of achieving Czechoslovakia's broader participation in 
the Council.” 

This policy of fraternal cooperation has been further de- 
veloped as a result of the Soviet-Czechoslovak talks held in 
Moscow on August 23-26, 1968. On September 10 in Mos- 
cow, the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers A. N. Ko- 
sygin and the Chairman of the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public O. Cernik signed an inter-government agreement and 
an economic protocol regarding new large deliveries bet- 
ween the two countries. 

The Deputy Chairman of the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public F. Hamouz stated in Prague on September Il that the 
Czechoslovak representatives had met in Moscow with com- 
plete understanding on the part of the Soviet leaders, as 
might be seen in the economic agreements signed by the 
two countries. These agreements, F. Hamouz pointed out, 
had created necessary prerequisites for further strengthening 
our country and for the developing our national economy. 
They will help the Czechoslovak people to achieve a higher 
standard of living and normai working conditions, he said. 

The ideologists of reaction sought In every way to set the 
Czechoslovak people at loggerheads with the USSR. 

Thus on May 13-"Rude Pravo" pub- 


lished G Navara's ..artiele- “Far .-trom 
Moscow” about the history of Soviet- 
Czechoslovak relations in which. the 
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author claimed that characteristic of 
post-February Czechoslovakia was 
“blind imitation ofall that was Soviet and the belittling 
of specific national economic and even culfural featu- 
res... of the Czechs and the Slovaks... Assimilation: of 
experience had supposedly become the obligation of 
leading functionaries.” As a result, the author contends, 
“the attitude to the USSR came fo have a characteristic 
apathy and indifference, especially among the younger 
generation, assuming the form of ironizing all that dif- 
fered from national habits, and of non-critical praise for 
the external manifestations of Western society.” 

A Western orientation became the fashion with a certain 
section of writers and journalists. Thus in its 4th issue the ma- 
gazine “Nova Mys!" wrote that “after the Second World War 
Czechoslovakia should have unquestionably oriented on 
Brifain and France, only ‘circumstances compelling it to join 
the socialist system’.” 

This turn of affairs in the Czechoslovakian press at once 
met with delighted approbation in the West. Evaluating 
Czechoslovakia's internal situation, when the “hot summer” 
of counter-revolution was in full swing, the West Ger- 
man “Der Spiegel” observed in mid-July: 

“A real opposition party already exisis in the country. 
This is the press.” 

Indeed, the mass media, the control of which had been 
almost fully taken over by the anti-socialist elements towards 
that time, had become the main bridgehead for the plan- 
ned, concerted attacks on the socialist system. No won- 
der the “Washington Post” enthusiasti- 
cally emphasized that in Czechoslova- 
kia, 

radio workers, newspaper foreign editors and writers 
had brought about a bloodless revolution of their own 
by turning inside out the Czechoslovakian press and 
other communication media. . . 

The numerous comments in the bourgeois press prove 
undeniably that the use of communication media by Czechos- 
lovakia's reactionary forces met with the enthusiastic appro- 
bation and full support of anticommunist circles in the West. 

Whose inferests “freedom of the press” in 
Czechoslovakia really served can be gleaned 
even from the speech that Senator Frank 
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Moss addressed to the US Congress, in 
which he expressed satisfaction that 
the press in Czechoslovakia had rid itself of communist 
orthodoxy. 

Outright joy was voiced by bourgeois newsmen in 
Czechoslovakia over the circumstance that, henceforth, 
Western newsmen—under whose journalistic trappings the 
emissaries of quite different Western “offices” often hide— 
have been given “broad opporiunities.” 

"Newsweek" describes a case of a C.B.S. 
correspondent detained by Soviet froops 
while photographing Soviet military fac- 
ilities during the Warsaw Treaty staff ex- 
ercises... 

He was handed over to the Czechs who set him free 
along with the film he had taken, “Newsweek” attests. 

As “Die Presse’ emphasized on May 30, Austrian came- 
ramen shooting a TV programme about the “‘liberalization” 
of the press in Czechoslovakia, enjoyed greater freedom and 
opportunities in the process of filming than would be accor- 
ded them in some West European countries. 

Throughthe mouth of David Binder, ifs 
correspondent in Prague, The New York 
Times termed the counter-revolutionary 
periodicals 

the main force of progress in the democratization of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In the weekly "Kulturny ftvorba”", in an 
article entitled “Are We Bold Enough for 
Enterprise,” Jan Véc€efra demanded already out- 
right that power in the country be taken over by real “‘intel- 
lectuals” and not ‘‘class conscious” proletarians. 

Small wonder that such a frankly pro-capitalist orientation 
of the organs of Czechoslovakian “free press” met with the 
full support of Western imperialists. 

And no wonder "Newsweek" qualified 
as 

most remarkable the fact that the Czechoslovakian press 
had become one of the best sources of information for 
the Western anticommunist press. 

A situation particularly conducive: to counter-revolution- 
ary propagandists shaped in the television. 

lis director J. Pelikan, one of the most inveterate ringlea- 
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ders of anfisocialism, who has naw fled fo the West, openly 
came out for the “autonomy” of mass communication media 
from Party guidance. Small wonder that precisely television 
presented day affer day material designed fo produce in the 
country an atmosphere of political nervousness and to foment 
nationalism and anti-Soviet sentiment. If is characteristic that 
at the same time all programs on economic topics, working 
folk and all positive phenomena in national life were absolu- 
tely absent in TV broadcasts over these months. 

An illustration of how far the anti-Soviet calumniators were 
prepared to stoop is furnished by the transmission on Czech 
TV of the cock-and-bull story about the murder by “Soviet 
agents” of former Foreign Minister J. Masaryk. 

if one bothers to peep into files of Western periodicals 
one will discover that as far back as in April 1965 the West 
German weekly Der Spiegel featured an article about J. Masa- 
ryk’s mysterious “death,” which postulated the aforementio- 
ned anti-Soviet version. The article was signed by one 
Michael Rand. 

Who is this man Michael Rand? We learn that he is 
actually Benno H. Weigl. 

Weigl's “service record,” one of repeated prison senien- 
ces for sundry chicanery and also for desertion, started in 
1934. He came under the eye of Czechoslovak counter-intel- 
ligence as a person suspected of collaborating with the 
Gestapo in 1937. !n 1939, during Hitlerite occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, he disappeared from the country to reappear 
some time later in Brifain where he began to cooperate 
with the Intelligence Service. 

After the war, in 1947, Weig! returned home, his bosses 
categorically enjoining him not to get caught. But he was 
nabbed again and after completing his term left for Britain 
where now he acted as an “expert on Czechoslovakia.” 

Currently this anti-Soviet canard about J. Masaryk’s death 
cooked up by an agent of foreign secret services has been 
snapped up—three years after its appearance in Der Spiegel, 
mind you!—by Prague television and published as the “ge- 
nuine truth” in the weekly “Student” and in other Czechoslo- 
vak publications. 

On the basis of an investigation of all the documents in 
the case and of the testimony of persons associated with 
Masaryk a competent commission of inquiry sef up by the 
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Czechoslovak government established that this was a false 
accusation. : 

The same thing was said by Czechoslovakia’s UN repre- 
sentative when fhe Security Council met to discuss the so- 
called Czechoslovakian issue. 

The weekly “Student” and “Obrana Lidu’ went so far as 
fo start popularizing in their columns the activities directed 
against the people of the noforious subversive “Free Europe” 
radio siation, which is located in Munich in West Germany. 

In July 24 issue “Student” published a 
feature describing a visit paid to this 
radio station by members of its editorial 
staff. In the ensuing conversation members of the Free 
Europe staff “deplored” in particular the fact that in 1945 
the American army had failed to reach Prague before the 
Soviet army. 

A similar visit was paid to “Free Europe” by “‘Obrana 
Lidu” correspondents. In fhe July 20 issue of this weekly they 
did their best to whitewash the people of this subversive im- 
perialist propaganda centre. 

"In our camp,” they compassionately observed, “the 
Free Europe staff are termed ‘traitors’, professional 
spies and the worst scum. To this day these epithets are 
applied... Mountains of paper have been writien in our 
country about Free Europe but we know exceedingly 
little about it.” 

To fill in the hiafus the “Obrana Lidu” correspondents 
gave the floor to staff members of the radio station who tried 
to paint a sweet idyll when describing its subversive activities. 
True they confessed that earlier this station had represented 
a “stormy agitated opposition” to the socialist countries, but 
that characteristic of its present stage of work was... a 
“dialogue.” 

Meeting sympathy and interest, the calumniators and 
ideological saboteurs had no qualms about professing a 
desire to have In Prague... their own correspondent. 

These two publications aroused the indignation and 
disgust of the patriotic public in Czechoslovakia. ‘All contact 
with people who over 20 years sfrove for what is diametric- 
ally opposite to what we are striving for. must be eschewed,” 
Rudé Pravo” noted. Px 

The editors of “Obrana Lidu’’ were obliged fo discontinue 
all further publication of articles about Free Europe. 
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Clamouring day in, day out, for “freedom of speech” and 
fhe need to openly express differences in opinions, Zeme- 
delské Noviny, Liferdrni Listy, Mlada Fronta, Praéce and other 
periodicals displayed an exlremely lossided and intolerant 
reaction when matters concerned the friendly criticism voiced 
in the press of fhe other socialist couniries and the fully war- 
ranted fears expressed as to the destinies of socialist deve- 
lopment in Czechosiovakia. 


These legitimate apprehensions and comradely crificism 
were at once proclaimed the product of the “inadequately 
informed state’’ of the public in the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries as fo the events in Czechoslovakia. ‘‘Prace’’ for instance, 
spoke of the “exaggerations” and “distortions” supposedly 
committed by the friendly press. 

Af the same iime the columns of these self-same Cze- 
choslovakian publications were crammed with references to 
the press of the capitalist West as being an “authoritative 
and unprejudiced arbitrator.” ; 


The attacks mounted by the counter-revolutionaries 
against the forces of socialism in Czechoslovakia and against 
the USSR and the fraternal socialist countries, continued to 
increase in intensity. ‘Freedom of the press" yielded reaction 
long awaited fruit... 


That mass propaganda media were being exploited to 
the detriment, rather than in the interests, of the Czechoslo- 
vak people was noted with anxiely af working people meet- 
ings. 

Thus it was pointed out af a nation-wide rally of the aktiv 
of the workers’ militia that the propaganda organs were 
faking no steps against the activities of the reactionary ele- 
ments. The workers adopted a special resolution on_ this 
score and it was apparently not fortuitous that they deemed 
it necessary to call on the Soviet Embassy with the text of 
this resolution and asked that it be transmitted to Moscow. 

It was indeed so that so significant a meeting of represen- 
fatives of workers did not receive due coverage in the 
Czechoslovak press, while for a long time its appeal fo the 
Soviet people was concealed from the working people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Only with difficulty did a veteran Communist and under- 
ground resistance movement fighter manage to get pub- 
lished his protest against the activities of the right-wing an- 
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tisocialist forces who tried to monopolize the mass communi- 
cation media. 

This is what he wrote: 

“Currently a certain well-organized reactionary group in 
the Party which controls all information media, is making 
over the television, the radio and in the press vicious attacks 
against the Party. For five months now this group, in whose 
work various reactionary elements are actively participating, 
has waged this campaign which must inevitably result in the 
destruction of Party unity. This calls for decisive outright 
action against this group which must be duly assessed and 
whose designs must be publicly exposed.” 

In reply came the brazen-faced decla- 
ration of A. Liehm of “Literdrni Listy” at 
the extraordinary congress of journalists 
onJuly 25: 

“For several weeks now have we been hearing from 
the appropriate people remarks about the press. | am 
not moved by the words and attacks of people in whom 
the freedom of the press we have accepted has caused 
stomach ache. | am absolutely unconcerned as to what 
they may think... 

“What interests me are the views and definitions of 
people we are accustomed to term representatives of 
the progressive and, hence, left wing. That socialism 
needs the press we have heard before. But does the 
press need socialism?” 

Confiding later to the correspondent of Time, an Ameri- 
¢an bourgeois weekly, the self-same Liehm described the 
situation obiaining in the Czechoslovakian press as a “mar- 
vellous dream” from which “nobody wanis to wake up.” 

Under demagogic cover of demands for “the freedom of 
the press” and launching a vociferous campaign against Party 
guidance of the press as being ‘‘censorship,” the anti-social- 
ist elements introduced, in effect, what amounied to their 
own censorship ai editorial offices, barring newspapers, the 
radio and television to all who sought to come out against 
the machinations of counter-revoiution and in defence of the 
socialist system. 

Waxing enthusiastic about the “strong winds of 
change” which, as it put if, were “blowing 
in Czechoslovakia,” The New York Times quoted on 
March 10 a statement of a Czech journalist, who preferred to 
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remain anonymous, as fo who now could speak and who 
could not speak in the press: 
If a conservative wished to conduct propaganda he 
would have to call on every single flat fo do that. 

One will easily understand that the antisocialists and revi- 
sionists who had occupied the newspapers offices, radio and 
television at ence proclaimed “conservatives” all whose sta- 
fed opinions did not suit their books... 

This situation aroused the mounting alarm of all true 
champions of socialism, of all honest patriots of socialist 
Czechoslovakia. However, only a few of them were able fo 
get through into the pages of the provincial press. 

Here is an extract from one such letter 
published inthe Bratislava “Pravda”. 

"What is the present freedom of speech and the press 
like? And who avail themselves of if in the present circum- 
stances? They are Soukup, formerly Secretary of the Foreign 
Ministry and currently resident in Britain, who is now able to 
speak over our television and qualify the past twenty years 
as a period of darkness; associate professor Jifi Germach 
who avails himself of this opportunity for very subtle attacks 
on the fundamental institutions of socialism; in short, all who 
assail the leading role and place of the Party in sociefy like 
associate professor Kuseho and the authors of the "2,000 
Words.” 

"As soon as anybody speaks up against such demagogy 
and anfisocialist attacks, like General Kodaj or the nameless 
partisan at the East Slovak plant in Kosice, there at once sur- 
ges up a wave of one-sided protests and hysterics... 

“.,.The apprehensions voiced here do nof pursue the 
aim of defending the so-calied conservative forces or of re- 
verting to the situation of before January. These are the opi- 
nions and fears of the middle-aged generation of Commun- 
ists and our citizens who were not brought up on pies with 
a stuffing of the ‘noble democracy of Masaryk’ but who de- 
dicated all their youth fo the building of socialism. 

“At present juncture none of us can objectively de- 
termine the true alignment of forces in this complex situa- 
tion, and may thus serve as a serious warning to all who in the 
present social movement set their sights on a restoration of 
capitalism. Neither those who escaped fo the West after 
1948, nor those who stayed behind and who have now be- 
gun to rear their heads, will achieve that. The twenty years 
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of dogged effort for socialism have planted roots so deep 
that no tempest in the present wholesale hysteria will pluck 
them out. 

"Socialism, whatever hopes of ifs abolition may exist, is 
and remains with us a firm social system. And we shall take 
the side of the forces throughout the world who for fifty 
years, in times of grim trials, did not flinch or step down 
from their road.” 

This letter is initialled “Z.B.”" 

There follows one more letter signed by Josef Kljacko, 
which is published in the same Bratislava “Pravda” and which 
is addressed to its editor-in-chief: 

“Of late newspapers have been publishing every kind of 
tommy rot. | can't imagine a serious paper without a clear-cut 
orientation. It appears to me as if you are under the influence 
of some ‘super-progressive’ editors capable of destroying 
anyone who would dare to think otherwise. 

“Take for instance the Kodaj case. Here you have a cifi- 
zen and a deputy who has dared to say out loud his own 
view in his own way—after all he is a soldier! But look how 
all the newsmen have swooped down upon him. 

However, these sober voices were drowned out by those 
of antisocialists and counter-revolutionaries ruling the roost 
in most papers. 

Following the temporary eniry into Czechoslovakia of the 
troops of the socialist couniries, the forces of counter-revolu- 
tion were obliged under the circumstances to prematurely 
pul their cards on the table; they turned to outright aifacks 
against the socialist system and swivelled round against the 
lawful government of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 

The counter-revolutionary journalists occupying the in- 
formation media also refrained their guns. It transpired that 
they had already provided themselves with printing presses 
and stocks of newsprint for “emergencies.” 

The American “Herald Tribune” noted 
with gratification on August 22 the activities 
of the many underground counter-revolution sources of in- 
formation in Czechoslovakia and admitted it was quite 
obvious that plans for resistance in this field had had to be 
draited in advance. ine 

The British “Daily Telegraph” stressed: The Czech rebellion 
was prepared slewly and over a long peried, but when it 
erupted it proved to be well prepared. 
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In such a fashion was the last “i dotted and the last “'f" 
crossed in the counter-revolutionary process of the evolution 
of the “free press.” Starting with the spurious slogans of the 
“liberalization” of socialism, the Information media, that fell 
into the hands of the enemies of socialism, became a tool In 
the hands of counter-revolution, of these striving fo forcibly 
restore capitalism in Czechosiovakia. 


SEIZURE OF POWER— 
AIM OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


The policy pursued by reactionary elements was fo orga- 
nizationally secure the seizure of power. Therefore a major 
role was assigned to the opposition which openly sought fo 
change the people's views on the destiny of Czechoslovakia. 

Who tackled this dirty job? 


The same people who with renewed force are now 
continuing the line of opposition to the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia and fo the legitimate Government of Czecho- 
slovakia which are implementing the resolutions of the 
Cierna-nad-Tisou and Bratislava conferences and the Moscow 
talks. 


These forces rallied round different flags and came out 
under the signboards of various clubs, circles, associations 
and even parties: “Club-231", “Club of Non-Party Activists”, 
“Circle of Independent Writers”, “Club of Crifically-Minded 
individuals”, “Organization for the Defence of Human 
Righis”, “Preparatory Ceniral Committee of Seciai-Democra- 
fic Party,” etc. 


Naturally these bodies set about obtaining legal status 
as soon as possible. By mid-June 1968, the Ministry of the 
Interior had received a total of 70 applications from new 
organizations and associations. Representatives of 31 organ- 
izations submitted their Rules, while representatives of 39 or- 
ganizations came to the Ministry for “consultation” about 
thelr legal status, to ask for information, efc. 

“Club-231” had over forty thousand members, many of 
whom were recruited from among ex-felons and those who 
had committed crimes against the state. The “Rude Pravo” 
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pointed out that among the members of this club were former 
nazis, Henlein fascists, ministers of the puppet, so-called 
Slovak Stafe sef up by the nazis, and representatives of the 
reactionary clergy. 

These people have murdered a large number of guilfless 
Communists and honest Czechoslovak citizens. 

"Club-231"* was founded on March 31, 1968, at a 
meeting in Prague, though the Ministry of the Interior never 
officially authorized its existence. The press gave the names 
of some of ifs leaders. 

Radovan Prochazka became 

Who are they! Radovan Prochazka became Head of the 
Information Department of the Ceniral Committee of 
“Club-231", Vaclav Palecek, a former bourgeois general, was 
among the members of the Central Commitiee, Otakar Ram- 
bousek was appoinfed Chairman of the Documentation Com- 
mission, and Jaromir Brodsky became General Secretary of 
the Club in Prague. 

Earlier, Radovan Prochazka and Otakar Rambousek had 
been exposed as American intelligence agents. Vaclav 
Palecek maintained close contact with the British Embassy. 
Jaromir Brodsky had long been notorious for his fascisi 
views. 

That the Club is the meeting place of the most rabid 
reactionaries is borne out also by statements by some rightly 
rehabilitated political figures. 

Here is what they wrote: 

“Among the members of the club are collaborators 
of the nazi occupation period, thieves and murderers 
who have been and remain enemies of our people and 
of all honest men and women. People, who in the 
period of the 1948 Revolution and after it, fought 
against fhe progressive forces in our country and 
committed political murders and ofher acts of violence, 
have also insinuated themselves into the club.” 

Here is an example of Brodsky's views: 

At a gathering of the Club members, seething with malice 
and hatred for Communists, he said: 


* After the rout of reaction in February 1948 antistate and counter- 
revolutionary activity was punished in socialist Czechoslovakia on the 
basis of Article 231 of the Constitutional Act on the Defence of 
the Republic. 
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"The best Communist is a dead Communist, and if he is 
alive, his legs should be torn off.” 

The Club chairman in Prague-I district, a cerfain Hrdy, 
did not conceal what he thought, too. He declared that the 
“situation in the country is ripe for overthrowing the socialist 
sysiem.” ; 

"“Club-231" set up a ramified network of provincial com- 
mittees. Branches of the Club appeared even in the United 
States of America and Canada where Czechoslovak emigrés 
from among political criminals, turncoats and traitors were 
recruited and money was collected for the Club. In Czecho- 
slovakia the Club held illegal meetings and conferences. 


Rude Pravo recenily published an open letter to Srom, 
a secretary of ‘’Club-231". The author of the letter, A. Cerny, 
exposes this profiteer and traitor. 

According to this letter—and ifs charges were confirmed 
by documenis and quoiations from an autobiography written 
by Srom—the latier had been the owner of a large private 
enterprise. Affer the liberation of Czechoslovakia he went in 
for managerial work. In 1944, 1948 and 1950 he was brought 
fo court for profiteering and black market dealings. Later 
he began to work as a paid agent of the American inielli- 
gence service and, as he himself admitied, provided it with 
secret intelligence daia. 

The "documentation commission of ‘Club-231''’ headed 
by Otakar Rambousek was entrusted with ‘collecting ma- 
terials for the prosecution by law of those guilty of unlawful 
activity.” In the Rules, this task was formulated in this vague 
manner in order to give the commission members” a free 
hand for arbitrary rule. 

Rambousek himself, as we see from an article in Rude 
Pravo of May 28, was in 1949 sentenced fo life imprisonment 
for hostile activities against the state. In 1964 he was re- 
leased on probation fill 1971. 

Another member of “Club-231”, Frantisek Poull, main- 
tained constant ties with Pechacek, editor of the emigré ma- 
gazine Svedetctvi published in Paris and an agent of the 
US Ceniral Intelligence Agency, as well as with employees 
of the “Free Europe” broadcasting station which hinted 
broadly that it was ready to render the Club all possible 
assistance. 

An active member of the Club, Jaromir Nebesky of Pra- 
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gue, established contact with the representative of ihe Pan- 
American Airways which liberally promised to donate 10,000 
dollars to the Club. 

In early May, Prague was visited by Stanislav lJencik, a 
CIA agent, wno demonsiratively joined “Club-234”" and offe- 
red ii “disinterested” financial aid in dollars. 

A prominent functionary of “Club-231", Hruby, is the son 
of a fermer minister ef the Bohemia and Moravia Protecto- 
rate. Among the leaders of the Club there is the terrorist 
Kebl and a certain Slavik whose father is at the head of the 
reactionary “Free Czechoslovakia Council’ in ihe USA today. 

Prasek, another leading figure at “Club-231", not bother- 
ing to conceal his hatred for the people's state, demanded 
that Czechoslovak werkers be remeved from pewer in the 
couniry, while a certain Siska requested no more and no 
less than the compiefe elimination of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. 

“Club-231" activists travelled unhindered to the cities 
and villages of Czechoslovakia, where they called upon 
people not to elect Communists to government bodies and, 
at the same time, collected in the various localities informa- 
tion on Communist Party members so as to “seffle scores with 
them when the hour sirikes.” 

Taking advantage of the complex political situation in the 
country and complete impunity, and proclaiming itself a 
“nation-wide political organization,” “Club-231" requested 
that it be granted the right to have its own faction in the 
CzSR National Assembly. 

Inspired by the West, the leaders of the club worked 
out plans fo capture key positions in all political, governmen- 
tal and economic spheres in the CzSR. Their men penetrated 
to leading positions in political organizations, at enterprises 
and in offices. 

“Club-231" set up secret “four-men teams” instructed to 
spread various false rumours, defame and terrorize honest 
citizens. 

The bosses of “Club-231" put their own, special meaning 
into the conception of the “democratization process” and 
demanded that the process be broughi “io conclusion.” 

They paid particular attention to origins high posis in 
ihe army and state security bodies. 

“The West knows about us, expec concrete ac- 
fions of us, and will support us," Fabon, an active 
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member of the Club and an American agent, declared. 
“We part ways with those who are afraid, the more so 
as victory is already close at hand.” 

The bosses of the Club strove in every possible way to 
publicize their foreign, particularly their financial, connec- 
tions. 

For instance af a Club meeting in the village of Semily 
near Prague, a letfer from a group of people who had com- 
mitted crimes against the slate and defected was read out. 
The letter stated that an account had been opened with a 
foreign bank in favour of “Club-231.” 

"Club-234" made proscription lists of Czechoslovak Party 
and Government workers and sent these lists to iis provincial 
branches. Letters with threats were sent to many Czechs 
and Slovaks who iook a firm internationalist stand and came 
out courageously for friendship with the Soviet Union. Leaf- 
lets and posters with slogans “Down with the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia!”, “Down with the USSRI", “Death 
to Communism!” were circulated or displayed. 

At a meeting of the presidium of the Bratislava branch 
of “Club-231" in late July this year, one of ifs leaders, Vindra, 
declared: 

"Our members must become more numerous than 
those of the Communist Party of Slovakia so that, when 
necessary, we will be able to smash the Communist 
Party. We shall abolish socialism.” 

K. Oswald, one of the ideologists of ‘‘Club-231," said at 
a seminar’ attended by the Club activists and conducted by 
him in June of this year that 

"Club members should encourage demands for 
democratization, for freedom of speech, association and 
demonstration, and the abolifion of censorship. We 
must adjust our factics fo the democratic process, we 
must employ the mass media and various other ways 
to discredit the Ministry of the Interior, to put the state 
security agencies on the defensive. We must demand 
that the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia openly 
discuss past mistakes. We must undermine confidence in 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, lessen its pres- 
fige among the workers. We must get the Communist 
Party purged, and we must work out such tactics that 
would enable us to take power without shooting.” 

Another functionary of the Club—Smid—declared ai va- 
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rious gatherings thai the “fact cf Czechosiovakia’s being 
governed by workers is intolerable.” 

In Strany, a village in South Moravia, “Club-231" activists 
demanded that eleciors should not vote for Communists 
during National Committee elections, because they ‘‘deserve 
to be burned alive.” 

The activities of “Club-231" could not but arouse anxiety 
among honest Czechoslovak citizens who cherished their 
socialist homeland. Many patriots considered it their duty fo 
warn the public and addressed letters to newspaper editorial 
boards, expressing their alarm at the plotting of antisocialist 
forces. 

In a number of Ostrava newspapers, for instance, a letter 
was published, in which many members of “Club-231" were 
exposed as collaborators during the nazi occupation, as 
plunderers and murderers. 

The authors of that letter rightly stressed that those 
people did not deserve to be rehabilitated, for “today, as 
before, they are enemies of the Czechoslovak people and 
of all honest men and women.” The patriots wrote that 
these criminal elements and iraitors “had never stopped 
their struggle against the progressive forces and were com- 
miffing political murders and other acts of violence.” 

The letter warned that “Club-231" members intended to 
“bring io naught the revolutionary gains’ and wanted te 
“resiore the old order of things.” 

The Club of Non-Party Activists (K AN} which claimed 
to be practically the biggest mass-scale political organization 
in the country, did not lag behind the others in counter- 
revolutionary activity. 

On April 5 in Prague, a gathering attended by 144 per- 
sons announced the setfing up of the “Club of Non-Party 
Activists.” It is revealing that this took place at precisely the 
time when the press, radio and television controlled by 
reactionary forces launched a large-scale campaign against 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 

Leadership of the Club was in the hands of |. Svitak, a 
rabid reactionary working at the CSSR Academy of Sciences. 
He had earlier been expelled from the Communist Party. 
Rybacek, Musil and Klementjev—agents of. the international 
Zionist organization—became his assistants. 

In mid-May the Club published its programme openly 
opposing the Communist Parly of Czechoslovakia. 
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The journal Reporter published a long sfalement by 
I. Svitak, containing a plan for the stage-wise removal of 
Communists from power and for the transfer of state power 
inio the hands of antisocialist forces. - 

The agifation and propaganda activity of the club {its 
“activists” held meetings and rallies every week in Prague 
and other cities} was entirely designed to discredit the Com- 
munist Parly of Czechoslovakia and the socialist sysiem, oppo- 
sing to them “other versions of political organization,” for 
instance, a bourgeois republic. 

The club leaders tried to recruit supporters not enly from 
among the professionals, but also from among workers and 
servicemen. 

With this purpose they set up club branches at enierpri- 
ses and In various organizations. They named these branches 
“Societies for the Freedom of Speech and the Press,” which 
was a popular cafch cry in Czechoslovakia this summer. 

The chief aim of these “societies” was defence of the 
“right” of individuals who attacked the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia and all the progressive forces in the country 
fo publish what they wanted in the press and make broad- 
casts over the radio and TY. 

Answering a question put by the West 
German magazine “Der Spiegel” about 
what audience the “Club” intended to 
appeal to, I. Svitak said: 

“To a force with a fantastical potential: to 6 million 
people of electoral age who are politically unorganized 
in our country. It is easy to imagine that these people 
will play a more active pari—they were only manipu- 
lated with before.” 

"Der Spiegel” asked: 

“Do you consider that this may be a reserve for a 
new political group, a new party which, if not today, 
then possibly fomorrow or the day after, might appear 
next fo the Communist Party?” 

|. Svitak answered: 

“Yes, the trend is developing in that direction.” 

The ultimate aim of the leaders of that club differed very 
little from the aims set by the leaders of “Club-231." 

They were doing their best to get high posts in various 
government bodies and to establish themselves in. the fore- 
ground of the country’s political life. The “Club of Non-Parly 
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Activists” demanded full participation in the government and 
the “right” for its active members to occupy leading posi- 
tions. 

“Philosopher” |. Svitak championed similar ideas in other 
hewspapers, too. 

in the weekly “Student” {No. 16} he appealed to iniellec- 
tuals and students fo prevent the election of any of the pre- 
sent deputies fo the National Assembly in the coming elec- 
tions. He called upon them to “break through the wall that 
partitions Czechoslovakia irom Europe by propagating cor- 
responding ideas.” 

I. Svitak was even more outspoken in the ‘Manifesto of 
the ‘Club of Non-Party Aciivists’ '' which said: 

“'The club of Non-Party Activists’ must act the way a 
mongoose does when fighting a huge snake twice as 
strong as he. The mongcose is manoeuvring all the 
time, he often retreats, then atacks and again assumes 
the defensive. He is wailing for the moment when the 
snake could be seized by its most vulnerable spot and 
then gives it the fatal strike.” 

It is worth noting that in his counter-revolutionary acti- 
vily |. Svitak made contacts with the anti-Sovief NTS organi- 
zation. 

|. Svitak is no novice on FRG TV screens and on the pages 
of the West German press. He has been shamelessly smear- 
ing socialist practice in Czechoslovakia and jeering at the 
memory of Soviet soldiers who fell in battle for the liberation 
of Czechoslovakia. 

i. Svitak declares that in the interest of the democraii- 
zaiion process, the way of civil war is possible, too, to gain 
“absolute freedom.” 

The leaders of the “Club of Non-Party Activists” in Pra- 
gue icck steps to build up its provincial branches. For 
instance On June 4, Jan Stepanek spoke as a representative 
of ithe centre at an organizational meeting of the Club’s 
preparatory commifiee in the smail fown of Ricany. In his 
speech he called for a “purge” of the Communist Party, army 
and security bodies. 

Though barely founded, the “Club of Non-Party Activists” 
proved to have broad and well erganized links with some 
foreign anti-communist organizations and parties, first and 
foremost, in West Germany. 

Groups of former Social-Democrais started faking an 
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active part in the front of oppositien fe the Communisi Parly 
of Czechoslovakia. 

On June 7, Svobodne Slovo published 
the following report: 

“Social-Democratic representatives in Prague dis- 
cussed at their meeting on June 5 a report concerning 
the setting up of a preparatory central committee of the 
Czechoslovak Social-Democratic Party which has alrea- 
cy established contacts with the National Front Central 
Commiitee. 

“They noted the information concerning the seiting 
up of the preparatory commitiee of the Czechoslovak 
Social-Democratic Party in other cities of Bohemia and 
Moravia and founded the city preparatory committee. 
They informed the city committee of the National Front 
on June 6 of their decision.” 

At one time reactionary elements in the former leader- 
ship of the Social-Democratic Party refused to abide by a 
resolution of the National Front and the Communist Parity 
Central Committee, which prohibited the reinstitution of an 
independent Social-Democratic Parify. Now, trying to split 
fhe ranks of the working class, they began feverish activity. 

All was grisi fo the mill in their subversive activities. 
They set up illegal party committees at enterprises, and acti- 
vely proclaimed their plans to abolish the Communist Pariy 
ef Czechoslovakia. Their leaders did not shun cooperation 
with Western intelligence services, with reactionary Czechos- 
lovak emigrants, and with the leaders of the so-called Soci- 
alist international. They established close contacts with Vilim, 
a former leader of the Czechoslovak Social-Democratic Party 
and an ageni of the British Intelligence Service, now residing 
in London. 

Vilim organized a meeting in Geneva with other traitors 
to their country. They draffed and sent instructions to 
Czechoslovakia, cuilining measures for setiing up a prepara- 
tory central commitiee of the Social-Democratic Party. 

Foreign social-democratic fraitors fo the working class 
sent their emissaries to Czechoslovakia in order to “exeri 
an ideolegical influence on the development of events.” 

Five months ago, one Krivine, visited Prague as an emis- 
sary of the ‘Socialist international.” His mission was to whip 
up subversive activity among counter-revolutionary elements. 

At a meeting of Prague students at the “Slay Home” he 
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instructed unbalanced youngsiers fo come out against the 
socialist gains of ihe people. Krivine circulated among the 
students a leaflet with a letter from Modzelewski and Guron, 
arrested in Poland for anti-staie activity, and collected addres- 
ses to which he could sent counfer-revolutionary literature 
from abroad. 

On June 21, the leaders of the Social-Democratic Party 
in Prague called a meeting of the preparatory committee. 
This was followed by the selfing up of regional and district 
commitiees, as well as of hundreds of local organizations. 
Actually, the parly starfed functioning in defiance of the law. 

The Sociai-Democratic Party declared itself to be the only 
force “which by fradifion and composition was the guaraniee 
of both demecracy and socialism.” 

However, this is not all. Many former Social-Democrats 
joined the Czechoslovak Socialist Party, trying to seize 
leading positions in if and to exert a negative influence 
on its policy. By splitting the working-class movement and 
abolishing the leading role of the Communist Party they 
were paving the way fo restoring the bourgeois system in 
the country. 

That the Social-Democratic leaders had far-reaching 
designs is borne out by the statement of J. Siska, a Social- 
Democratic leader, who stressed that a situation favourable 
for removing the Communists from power had appeared in 
Czechoslovakia. He asserted that the Social-Democratic Par- 
ty was in a particularly good pesition to “deal the Commu- 
nists the final blow,” because of its “international leader- 
ship.” 

The Social-Democratic leaders immediately received ideo- 
logical support from the same Svitak who stated in the 25th 
issue of the weekly “Student”: 

“Whatever turns history may take, whatever views 
we may take of crisis phenomena in relations between 
Communists and Social-Democrats in the past, the fact is 
that the Czechoslovak working class and the entire 
society stand at crossroads of history through which 
Social-Democrats wished and still wish fo go, first of 
all, as independent partners of Communists”. 

"Social-Democrats must not be excluded from the 
building of democratic socialism, since they can gua- 
rantee a programme of democratic socialism that would 
appeal to the broadest sections of the population, and 
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their hands are ciean. 

“Comrades, look for allies, you will find thern among 
yesterday's prisoners, representatives of democratic 
socialism, sooner than in the shady parties which you 
keep in the government and in the National Front. 

“Social-Democrats are not alone in the world. They 
have many friends in Europe and in other areas.” 

The way was being prepared for the return of reactionar- 
ies like Professor Macke, Vaclav Holub, Luza and others fo 
Czechoslovakia. 

The fact that the Social-Democratic leaders were very far 
from peaceful political opposifion is shown by an in- 
terview which Presil Janyr gave at his 
headquarters “somewhere in Prague” fo a 
correspondent of the Swedish "Aftonbla- 
det’onAugust 24. 

The correspondent wrote: 

“Erom time to fime Janyr interrupts our talk and 
gives directions to people coming in, falks 
and gives instructions by phone. People are coming and 
going. 

“Janyr's headquarters," the correspondent goes on, 
“maintans contacts with many illegal newspapers. It is 
in constant communication with an underground broad- 
casting station, too.” 

With reference to actions to “liberate Czechoslova- 
kia” the Social-Democratic leader declared: “So far they 
are strikes, the passive resistance of the masses and the 
refusal of every Czech and Slovak to cooperate in all 
spheres and forms with the Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians and East Germans.” 

“So far!" We can well imagine the future aims of. this 
“political opposition party.” 

The counter-revoluiion pushed various groupings, circles 
and individuals into the camp of opposition to the Communist 
Party. 

The same I. Svitak alleged that ‘political opposition pre- 
sented no danger” and “had nothing in common with anti- 
communism". He wrote: 

“If we. wish to give problems their proper names, we 
shall be able to consider an alternative to the Com- 
munist programme, consequently, the alternative of 
Social-Democrats, independent clubs and groups with 
Christian orientation, even as political opposition ... 
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Opposition is a necessary alternative without which no 
civil freedom is possible”. 

At the close of March a "Circle of Independent Writers” 
was organized under the Union of Czechoslovak Writers. 

Writer I Klima formulated the platform 
of the “Circle”. In a long article published in 
“Literarni listy” on April 25 he slanderously 
asseried: 

“The Party which came into being in order to create 
a rigid rationally governed society gives birth fo 
irrationality and chaos. !t proclaims scientific leadership 
and inhibited the development of the nation.” 

The formation of the reactionary opposition to the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia took place throughout the 
entire front of counter-revolution. It grew wider and wider 
all the eight months since the January Plenary Meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Jan Prochazka in an interview with the correspondent 
Michel Salomon of the French magazine “Express” declared: 
“t cannot picture democracy without a rea! opposition...” 

Similar opinions were expressed by Vaclav Havel and 
others in “Literarni listy.” 

Quite logically, finding no class foundation for building 
an opposition party in the conditions of socialist Czechoslo- 
vakia, Havel suggested that if should be formed, at least, 
from among the many 

“really democratically- and humanistically-minded 
people who are not drawn into political life (within 
the Party framework) either by virtue of their outlook 
or because for them the existing practices of the Com- 
munist Party were not sufficiently democratic and huma- 
nistic.” 

He declared that democratization within the Communist 
Party is not enough of a guarantee of democracy in society. 
Control from without is necessary at all costs! 

According to Havel, if the party that had been victorious 
in the revolution did not allow its activity to be controlled 
irom without, i.e. by the opposition, it would “sooner or 
later loose its internal selfcontrol, too, and start gradually 
but steadily to degenerate, losing contact with reality.” 

Reaction needs the bogey of opposition at any price. 

Its followers have been instilling this idea info the minds 
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of Czechoslovak writers. On June 19, the newspaper “Lud” 

wrote that: 
"the existence of non-communist political parties and 
their press organs is essential... as to citizens having 
the right fo set up opposition parties, this must be in 
a democratic state.” Here the author cautiously adds 
that “this right could be taken advantage of only should 
the existing parties lose the citizens’ confidence.” 

The right-wing forces, as counter-revolution developed, 
decided to use various means to pursue their aim of splitting 
the Communist Party. 

This was discussed in the earlier mentioned article by 
I. Klima (“Literdrni listy’” No. 9) whe completely denied the 
possibility of society being guided by one party and who 
championed the “free play of political forces and manifesta- 
tion of free, unlimited and unorganized initiative of indivi- 
duals.” 

Some opposition organizations operated under quite 
“harmless” signboards, as, for instance, the “‘Organization for 
fhe Defence of Human Rights.” Here is what S. Zuberova 
wrote in the Bratislava ‘‘Rolnicke noviny” in a June issue: 

"The Organization for the Defence of Human 
Rights'’ founded two months ago in Bratislava must, 
according to the members of ifs preparatory commiltee, 
be a nonpolitical organization of former political priso- 
ners who were illegally prosecuted. The organization 
wants fo help people to obtain their rehabilitation as 
soon as possible. There would have been nothing ex- 
traordinary in the declaration of the newly-founded or- 
ganization were it nof for the sharp contrast between its 
noble aims and the character of its initiators and 
sponsors. 

“At the first meeting of the ‘Organization for the 
Defence of Human Rights’ very few people knew who 
Emil Vydra, almost unanimously elected chairman, 
actually was. People saw in him only a man who 
10 years before had been illegally sentenced for antigo- 
vernment activity. 

“Almost nobody knew that E. Vydra, former secre- 
tary of the Party of Labour, not long before the outbreak 
of the counter-revolutionary putsch in Hungary, wanted, 
together with some representatives of the former So- 
cial-Democratic Party, to organize illegally a rigni-wing 
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party which was to gain power and separate Slovakia 
from Czechoslovakia. 

“They had looked for support from emigrant orga- 
nizations. They even set up an illegal central committee 
in which several posits were leff open for emigrants.” 

The aim of this group was similar to that of ail reactionary 
groups—to restore enterprises fo private owners. 


ATTACK ON 
SOCIALIST FOREIGN POLICY 


The reactionaries’ line in foreign policy was to impel Cze- 
choslovakia into the imperialist camp, and in the first instance 
they set themselves the task of compromising Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak relations. 

On July 8 “Mlada Fronta” published several letters from 
ifs readers one of whom, an anonymous R. C. from Prague, 
went to the extent of saying what had never entered the 
heads of socialism’s arch-enemies in the West: 

“In your view it would be better,” this lampooner 
rhetorically declared, “if we go on living under the So- 
viet Union's yoke, and if we, ordinary citizens, go on 
living with feelings of inferiority?” 

The magazine “Reporter” slanderously alleged in its 29th 
issue: 

"A siatement of the fact that Czechoslovakia's fo- 
reign policy has lost its individuality does, it is true, ap- 
pear in many resolutions as a revelation but this will 
come as no surprise for one who has had occasion to 
observe this at close range—all the more so from the 
vantage point where it should be pursued fo utmost 
degree, the vantage point of the United Nations. 

“.,.The ‘no individuality’ concept was in accord 
with the dominating ideology which in this field could 
do nothing other than fo pursue a blind satellitism pun- 
cfuated with phrases about some kind of internationa- 
lism." 

One of the ideologists of revisionism, 
Jan Prochazka, in an interview with a cor- 
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respondent of Agence France Presse 
declared: 

“We have had no diplomacy for 20 years. Mean- 
while it is ridiculous fo turn the policy of such a country 
as ours into some kind of subsidiary instrument. But 
| am not overlooking the fact that we are a small naition. 
We must have a modest foreign policy conforming to 
our possibilities. 

“| cannot understand why we should interfere (mea- 
ning aid to the national liberation movement.—Ed.,) in 
the affairs of Madagascar, Guatemala or Nigeria.” 

For more than one month the Czechoslovak press has 
fanned hostile sentiments towards the Warsaw Treaty. 

In connection with the military staff exercises on the terri- 
fory of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic numerous com- 
menis appeared depicting the Warsaw Treaty as an instru- 
ment of political duress and the hegemony of one country. 

A loud-voiced hullabaloo was launched in this connection 
around a statement made by General Prchlik. The newspaper 
Zemedelske Noviny caught up Prehiik’s statement and rudely 
described Warsaw Treaty in the fcllowing terms: 

“The statement made on July 15 by General Prchlik 
familiarized our public with some truly amazing facts... 
Bewilderment cannot fail to be provoked by the fact 
that serving on the joint command are officers of only 
one, even if it is the biggest and most powerful, couni- 
ry-member of the Treaty..." 

Yet the editors felt that bewilderment was not enough. 
They resorted to highly questionable comparisons: 

“,..Pacts and treaties of alliance exist elsewhere, 
foo. Naturally enough, they are of a different nature 


than our Warsaw Treaty and they pursue other objecti- 


ves. But they, too, incorporate countries varying in size 
and wielding varying international authority... Even 
Luxemburg, a nation totalling half a million people... 
participates in manoeuvres and, what is more, takes 
part in ceremonial parades, and enjoys its share of par- 
ticipation in decisions affecting the pact.” 
Naturally enough, such criticism of the Warsaw Pact 
did not pass unnoticed in the West... - 
Reufer’s correspondent in Prague, Nel- 
son, wrote maliciously on this subject that: 
the noted Czechoslovak general has launched the most 
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violent public attack on the Warsaw Treaty... decried 
the organizational structure of that alliance and called 
for a revision of its command sysiem. 


His colleague Henry Kamm wrote in the 
"New York Times” that: 


Czechoslovakia today ca‘led for a radical revision of 
the Warsaw Pact, the East European military alliance 
headed by the USSR, so as to assure genuine equality 
between ifs members. 
The West German "Die Welt” whispered 
to the reactionaries in Prague: 


" .. We (in Bonn) understand why the Czechs are 
hoping to safeguard their national individuality with 
the assistance of strong ties both with the East and the 
West.” 

“Figaro” in Paris dotted all the i's: 

"Czechoslovakia's geographical position may turn 
her both into the doorlock of the Warsaw Pact and into 
a breach opening up the entire military system of the 
Eastern bloc...” 

In May a team of research associates af the Prague Military 
Political Academy drafted a notable document entitled “Re- 
marks on the Elaboration of the Action Program of the 
Czechoslovak People’s Army.” 

The authors suggest Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal from 
the Warsaw Treaty, or Czechoslovakian action, possibly 
conjointly with other socialist countries, to dismantle the 
Warsaw Treaty as a whole and replace it by a system of 
bilateral agreements. Another version proposed espousing 
the position of “consistent neutrality in Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy.” 

Reaction in the West saw that the anti-socialist elements 
in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic were becoming in- 
creasingly insolent giving full reign to barely disguised sallies 
against the USSR and against the Warsaw Treaty. 

On August 8 in an article entitled “Friendship and Poli- 
tics’ the newspaper “Literdrni listy’ overily attacked the 
very foundations of Czechoslovakia’s genuine sovereignty 
and independence; if assailed her status of equal pariner in 
the socialist commonwealth. This was done allegedly from 
the positions of concern for the ‘“‘national interests’ .of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 
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‘The author of the article in every possible way sought to 
find contradiction between the interests of the USSR as a 
“world power" and the interests of Czechoslovakia, which 
through his prism appear to be “provincial” and_ limited. 
Czechoslovakia is made fo appear as some kind of “dot’’ 
in Europe, and no state aft all. He then drags out into the 
light of day the imaginary contradiction befween what the 
author terms an “attempt to build new socialism” in Czecho- 
slovakia and the interests of the USSR as a great power. 

The newspaper finally comes to the con- 
clusion that: 

“for Czechoslovakia the guarantee of security is of 
broader significance than the build-up of a reliable de- 
fence.” 
Seeking to discredit the foreign policies of the socialist states, 
the counter-revolutionary elements even addressed themsel- 
ves to that apostle of revisionism, Imre Nagy. 

In his article “One More Anniversary” 
O. Mahatka wrote on June 13 in “Literarni 
listy”: 

“In criticizing the totalitarian dictatorship and huma- 
nistically interpreting socialism, Nagy showed himself to 
be a brilliant representative of the democratic and 
national principle of socialism! He wrote that as a result 
of copying Soviet experience the People’s Democra- 
cies had forfeited their people's and democratic natu- 
re...” 

In order to create a kind of counter-balance to the War- 
saw Treaty, the anti-socialist forces seized upon the West- 
inspired recipe of galvanizing the Lesser Entente as a regio- 
nal bloc of socialist and capitalist states to act the part of a 
buffer between the great powers. 

A. Ort in the newspaper “Svobodne Slo- 
vor. on Maye 25substantiates’ this tale 
lacious idea as follows: 

“In the past, Czechoslovakia was the principal sponsor 
of the Lesser Entente. At that time, quite naturally, the 
Czechoslovak bourgeoisie pursued its own self-seeking 
aims. However, it appears that today, in new conditions, 
favourable prerequisites are appearing for deeper coo- 
peration of the nations not only of thé’ Lesser Entente 
but Hungary as well. These conditions must be utilized.” 
No less extensive and serious were the attacks launched 
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against the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Sallies 
against the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance were 
made from a position of allegedly sound economic thinking. 
On April 20 the newspaper “Svobodne 
Slovo” carried an article by R. Selucky 
entitled “Questions Around the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance”. The author 
asserts: 
"it is beyond doubt that the economic reform in Cze- 
choslovakia, emphasising the commodity nature of the 
new model of socialist planned economy, comes into 
contradiction in the foreign trade field with the condi- 
tions of economic relations with socialist countries 
where to this day the national economy and foreign 
trade are guided by methods which we have already 
overcome.” 


The article deliberately passes over in silence the fact that 
in all countries—members of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance—no less profound economic reforms based on the 
principles of socialist economic management are being or 
already have been carried ouf. 

The readers are just as unobjectively informed and deli- 
berately misled about the principles of the functioning of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance: 

“The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance was built 
up on the principle of the administratively guided non- 
commodity model of socialist economy and was seen 
as a simple aggregate of different national economies. 

"It is possibly not a very good thing when the role 
of partner of one country’s enterprise is taken by 
another country's government agency...” 

Distorting the specific problems of Czechoslovakia’s eco- 
nomic relations with the socialist countries, R. Selucky decla- 
res: 

"It is true that in some socialist countries we enjoy an 
active balance, i.e. a certain excess in our exports over 
our imports. However, we cannot use these surplus 
funds to purchase goods and primary products which 
we stand in need of. Until these export surpluses are 
evened out by increasing imports, which are expedient, 
necessary and effective, the enterprises which some- 
times find it very easy to export their products to so- 
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cialist countries in effect render our national economy 
a disservice.” 

All these slanderous fabrications pursue a definite objec- 
five which is fo sow uncertainty, confusion, and doubis amid 
the public. 

Moreover, plainly underlying reasoning of this kind are 
the political designs of the enemies of socialist Czecho- 
slovakia; several newspapers and magazines, radio and te- 
levision went out of their way in appealing for “friendship 
with every one without exception” ('Pravda”, Bratislava), 
‘for a neural policy with the consent of the great powers 
or the Unifed Nations” (‘’Mladé Fronta’), “for normalization 
of relations with the Federal Republic ef Germany and 
israel.” 


“Europe is net threatened with the danger of war,” 
preaches Liferarni Listy (No. 13, 1968}, “and therefore 
appeals for ihe unity of the socialist camp in the face of the 
threat of armed attack are devoid of serious grounds.” 
But if so, lef us choose for Czechoslovakia in this restless 
world the role of Switzerland (““Mlada Fronta,” July 18, 1968}. 
Through one of its readers "“Mlada 
Fronta” declares: 
“The question of affiliation with the camp of social- 
ism was decided 23 years ago by the old people, and 
today the youth disagrees with them. What if does 
want, however, is neutrality and renunciation of any 
foreign policy, not simply disbanding of the army.” 
The people of Czechoslovakia were persistently taught 
fo believe there was absolutely no danger of revanchism 
emanating from the Federal Republic of Germany and that 
some thought could even be given fo a return of Sudefen’ 
Germans to Czechoslovakia. 
This was plainly implied by the edi- 
tor of the newspaper “Prace,” Jiricek, 
in an interview with West German tele- 
vision: 
"In the first place we are thinking of speeding up the 
return of those Sudeten Germans who have relatives in 
Czechoslovakia. In our country foday there are about 
150,000 Germans. It may be hoped that the remaining 
100-200 thousand could return fo their homes some- 
what later.” 
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Naturally enough, Jiricek said not a word about the per- 
secution of the Czechoslovak population by the Sudeten 
Germans, and it is not at all surprising that some West Ger- 
man newspapers reacted to Jiricek’s utterances with uncon- 
cealed gratification, while the ruling quarters in Bonn have 
been seriously examining and debating this issue. 

The Axel Springer newspaper “Bild Zeitung” points out 
that the main condition of an agreement on this score is offi- 
cial recognition by the Federal Republic of Germany that a 
Munich Agreement was invalid from the moment if was sig- 
ned. 

The newspaper also quofes an unnamed representative 
of Czechoslovakia who is alleged to-have said that in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic the Sudeten Germans would 
refain their West German citizenship and could return to the 
Federal Republic at any time, and that they would be given 
a loan to help them settle down in their new homes. 

So it was obviously not without foundation that the Kiesin- 
ger Government worked out measures designed to encou- 
rage developments in Czechoslovakia to take a pro-imperial- 
ist trend. 

On July 16 1968 the Bonn corres- 
pondent of United Press International, 
W. Long, wrote: 

West Germany has begun building up a political 
bridgehead in Czechoslovakia. Was it not for this 
reason that Willie Brandt was quite outspoken in de- 
claring that by strengthening contacts between his 
party and trade unions with the relevant organizations 
in the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic he wanted 
to influence the course of events so that Czechoslo- 
vakia should in the long run switch to a ‘‘foreign and 
domestic policy which would be fundamentally social- 
democratic.” 

Noteworthy in this connection is a dispatch sent 
by the ADN correspondent from Munich 
on August 23 which stated: 

“According to a statement made on Friday morning 
by a Munich journalist, official Bonn has long since 
been in contact with ‘opposition elements’ in the Cze- 
choslovak Socialist Republic. In most cases such con- 
tacts have been established ‘legally.’ As far back as last 
year Bundestag deputies, ‘business representatives’ and 
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journalists have been ‘continously exploring the 
ground.’ 

It has been stated in Munich that what is sensa- 
tional, however, is the fact that even Bundeswehr offi- 
cers have on more than one occasion travelled to dif- 
ferent areas of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic for 
intelligence purposes. This applies first and foremost 
to officers of the Second West German Army Corps 
whose divisions are stationed close fo the Czechoslo- 
vak border. 

“Notably, the Munich journalist named the comman- 
der of the 35th Hammelburg tank brigade, Colonel 
|. H. Trentsch, several staff officers from the 4th grena- 
dier tank division which is also known as the ‘frontier 
division’ and the commander of company 281 (a psy- 
chological warfare unit). 

“Before taking over command of the 35th tank bri- 
gade Colonel Trentsch also specializied in the sphere 
of psychological warfare. He was in charge of the 9th 
division (general psychological warfare) in the Defence 
Ministry in Bonn.” 

The anti-socialist forces were quite as active in their ef- 
forts to bring about a change in Czechoslovakia’s position 
with regard fo the unanimous condemnation by the socialist 
countries of Israel's aggression and, in particular, to restore 
diplomatic relations with that country. 

Edward Goldstucker declared in an 
interview with the Israeli newspaper 
"YVediot Aharonot”: 

“Czechoslovakia will raise the problem of relations 
between the nations of the Eastern bloc and Israel at 
the forthcoming summit conference of socialist count- 
ries. In this question we do not want to act in isolation. 
We want the role played by the socialist countries in 
the Middle East to be revised from beginning to end.” 

Another equally well known “liberal,” the writer L. Mnjac- 
ko, even cited the restoration of diplomatic relations with 
Israel as a condition for his return to Czechoslovakia: 

“Resumption of relations with Israel is of great 
importance. And the day those relations are resumed 
will become the day of my return home.” 

True enough, some time later Mnjacko disregarded his 
“moral duty.” Fearing lest he be caught napping at a time 
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of mounting activity of anti-socialist forces, Mnjacko hastened 
to Czechoslovakia. 

In Prague a group of students organised a collection of 
signatures favouring the establishment of relations with Israel. 

Prominently displayed outside the premises of the phi- 
losophy department of Charles University where the signatu- 
res were being collected was a letter written by the editors 
of the newspaper Literdrni listy to the Czechoslovak Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs. The letter stated in part: 

“We the undersigned editors of the Literarni listy 
join the appeal of students of the philosophy depart- 
ment of Charles University and demand the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Czechoslovakia and 
Israel.” 

The Pentagon's notorious yes-man, “US News and World 
Report", candidly declared when speaking of plans in regard 
of Czechoslovakia that if the anti-socialist forces achieved 
their intentions, then Czechoslovakia would become a cor- 
rider along which Wesiern troops could deploy directly on 
Russia’s doorstep. 

Just as candid were the outpourings at 
the time.of the FRG Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger: 

“The Soviet desire to preserve the status quo in Eu- 
rope must be confronted by Western determination fo 
modify this status... as only thus can we achieve na- 
tional reunification.” 

Chancellor Kiesinger explained a year ago the ‘‘changes”’ 
he meant in the newsletter of the Community of Danube 
Swabians “Siiddeutsche Vierteljahrsblatter”: “To strengthen 
the West and return to it the German, Slav, Magyar and Ru- 
manian ferrifories stolen from it—through the peaceful appli- 
cation of all political means—such is the frue purpose for us 
to strive for.” 

The NATO states, the FRG first of all, employed every 
measure to achieve the desired “modification in the status 
quo.” A wealth of facts have been published in the press 
exposing Bonn authorities and West German armaments con- 
cerns in having subsidized subversive activity against the 
socialist popular authority in Czechoslovakia. 

A series of US-initiated consultative meetings of represen- 
tatives of the NATO countries was held in Bonn in May 1968. 
Measures were examined which, in the opinion of the parti- 
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cipants, would wrest Czechoslovakia from the socialist com- 
munity. To this end the participants decided to capitalize 
on Czechoslovakia’s economic difficulties. The US expressed 
its readiness to bring heavy pressure to bear on Czechoslo- 
vakia, taking advantage of the latter's desire to recover her 
gold reserve and her interest in getting foreign loans. In this 
connection the FRG was to be utilized to the utmost. 

At a meeting of the Presidium of the GDR National Front 
on August 30, its Chairman, Professor Albert Norden, justly 
declared: “The dreams of the imperialists who already saw 
Prague transformed into a NATO base, were not fated fo 
materialize... The victory of counter-revolution Czechoslo- 
vakia would imply the rolling forwards of imperialism to the 
USSR’s borders, its deployment on the southern flank of 
the GDR and Poland, and on the northern flank of Hungary. 
It Is clear that the next item on the agenda would be thai 
of establishing a ‘Great Germany.’ ” 

Thus, the drive launched by the Czechoslovak press 
against the socialist commonwealth, attacks on the Warsaw 
Treaty and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, the 
proclamation of neutralism and so forth—all attest to the 
desire of the reactionary forces for a pro-Western, imperial- 
ist orientation in Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. No wonder 
there appeared in the Western press evidence to the effect 
that this re-orientation would have been welcome in the 
West as a desirable development. 

France Presse: 

“Czechoslovakia plans... to play a more active European 
role: to enter into closer economic relations with the West 
and more specifically with Federal Germany.” 


THE COUNTER-REV OLUTION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
1S AN OFF-SPRING OF WORLD IMPERIALISM 
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The West's line was to deliver a milifary and political 
blow at world socialism through counter-revolution in 
Czechoslovakia. 


During the first half of 1968, the forces of world reaction 
concluded that a favourable situation existed in Czechoslo- 
vakia for striking at the community of socialist states of 
Europe by changing the socialist legality in Czechoslovakia. 

In July, 1968, much fo the surprise of the CIA and the 
Pentagon their plan of operations against the socialist coun- 
tries, and, in particular, against Czechoslovakia was made 
public. 


This plan, suggested a different approach to different 
countries, the combination of foreign policy and acts of 
ideological sabotage with attempts to weaken the unity of 
the socialist communily. 

Much of the basic plan and special detailed supplements 
examine, with cynical thoroughness, several variations of the 
preparations for undermining activities and how to carry 
them out in the socialist countries; supplements deal with 
the armed forces and security troops, and lists of troop 
garrisons, in particular of those in the GDR and Czechoslova- 
kia. 

The supplements give a detailed picture of the so-called 
initial actions to be taken by US armed forces and intelligence 
services against the Warsaw Treaty countries. They provide, 
first of all, for “the liberation of East Germany and .Cze- 
choslovakia.” Concrete acts of sabotage are specified. 
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The CIA agents were to “establish contact with rebel 


elements in the countries and to give them support in orga- 
nizing sabotage and uprisings.” They were also instructed to 
collect the following information: 


—To determine the results of special and psychological 
operations being carried out by the allies; 

—To find out if there existed any organized, under- 
ground groups opposing the existing government. If 
there were any, where they were located and what 
was their potential. Who were their leaders and how 
contact with them could be established; 

—What sections of the population, in professional or 
other categories, would be the most dependable in 
organizing a rebellion or spontaneous uprisings; 
—What groups were the most susceptible to the West's 
psychological operations (i.e. undermining propaganda, 
Ed.] 

—When, where, under what conditions and under what 
sort of outside leadership opposition movements or 
uprisings against existing governments could occur; 
—The degree of penetration by opposition forces of 
the Communist Party and their possibilities for oppo- 
sing the party activity. 


For some of the socialist countries there were requests 


for more specific information. Here, for instance, is part of 
the instructions for Czechoslovakia: 


Discover if there is any possibility in the immediate 


future or later of overthrowing the government in 
Czechoslovakia, or effecting other changes that could 
have a bearing on NATO plans. 

—Check up on the degree of penetration by the op- 
position info the security forces, military counter intel- 
ligence or the Czechoslovak intelligence service and 
their possibilities for disrupting operations carried out 
by these bodies. 


Revealing the aims of the American im- 


perialists, the semi-official organ of big 
business, “The Wall Street Journal,” wrote: 
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Logically, Europe is in the centre of interest of the 
United States abroad, and ,if steps were actually taken 
there aimed at East European self-determination (read: 
aimed at pulling away one of the members of the 
socialist community — Ed.) this would be a prize for | 


Washington and a blow for Moscow. This could change 
the balance of forces in Europe. 

Developing this “leading idea,” US Senaior Thurmond 

stated in Congress on August 2: 

Many people in official circles in Washington want to 
hope that, in the final analysis, it will be possible fo 
fear the East Europan socialist countries away from the 
Soviet Union and win them over to the side of ihe 
United States. 


Polifical figures in other Western countries were equally 
outspoken. In the British Parliament, the deputy leader of 
the conservative Party Reginald Maudling expressed the 
certainty that if... Czechoslovakia separated from the Soviet 
Union, if the Warsaw Pact fell apart, then... this would be 
advantageous from their point of view. 


At the beginning of May, a representative of the US State 
Department looked with “‘interest and sympathy’’ upon the 
development of events in Czechoslovakia. li was noi in Wa- 
shington's plans, however, for the US government openly to 
express approval of the shady activity of the “liberalizers” 
of socialism. 

Official spokesmen were instructed to show restraint. The 
bourgeois press, however, continued to express moral sup- 
port for the anti-socialist forces in Czechoslovakia, it could 
not hide just what fhe United States intended using this pro- 
cess for. 


For instance, the organ of American finan- 
cial circles, “The Wall Street Journal", 
said straight out, that the changes in Prague would 
make it possible for the United States to drive a wedge bet- 
ween the Soviei Union and ifs pariners. 


The American press began to search for various means of 
“encouraging” the development of Czechoslovakia along the 
lines of anti-socialism and first of all, with the help of dollar 
hand-outs: 

lt is toc bad that the war in Vietnam and the sorry 
state of the payments balance, complained ‘The New 
York Times”, do not make it possible for the United 
States to play a sufficiently important role, in the near 
future in aiding Czechoslovakia. 

Nevertheless, the paper continued, the administra- 
tion could take certain useful steps in order to demon- 
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strate ifs interest and sympathy which it had expressed 
recently concerning the events in Prague. 

Such sieps were taken immediately. 

On May 17 the Senate debated a bill known as the "Cze- 
choslovak Trade Act for 1968." The act empowers the US 
President to conclude a trade treaty with Czechoslovakia 
with the “most favoured nation’s treatment” clause; it also 
authorizes him to settle the problem of the Czechoslovakian 
gold seized by the United States during the Second World 
Bed and to grant Czechoslovakia loans of up to 500,000,000 

ollars. 

Czechoslovakia took a wonderful course, declared 
the author of this bill, Senator Walter Mondale. This 
country, he said, needs new contacts with the West... 
The trade limitations enforced up till now can harm the 
liberalization movement in Czechoslovakia... The pas- 
sing of this bill would demonstrate our interest and 
sympathy for the events in Prague. 

In mid-June the USA declared its readiness to pay 
5,000,600 dollars to Czechoslovakia against social insurance 
liabilities, 

On July 26 the USA resumed pension payments to Czech 
emigres who had returned to the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public, thereby encouraging Czech emigres residing in the 
United States to return to Czechoslovakia and join the anfi- 
socialist movement. 

“The New York Times” immediately welcomed this mea- 
sure as the first, careful attempt fo demonstrate not only in 
words, that Washington was serious about the “sympathy” 
it expressed last spring concerning the new trends in Prague. 

The following cynical statement by 
Congressman John Saylor, corresponded 
completely with the course adopted for 
a "quiet counter-revolution’: 

“The time for an uprising has not yet come. The 
people of Czechoslovakia should not be pushed to open 
action before the time is ripe.” 

The Senator noted right away, however, that that time 
would come. 

The Vatican considerably stepped up-its activities in Cze- 
chosiovakia in 1968. : 

The Vatican ruling quarters believe that Catholics must 
not confine themselves to religious propaganda but must . 
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join political movements. The Vatican fries to influence the 
political movements in a'l the socialist countries. If believes 
that the Catholic Church must identify itself with the move- 
ment fer “independence” and “liberalization” and assume 
the role of the “supporter and freedom-carrier in the count- 
ries of Eastern Europe,’ mainly Czechoslovakia, Peland and 
the GDR. 

Late in July, 1968 many Vatican clergymen left for Cze- 
choslovakia. 

In March 1968 Strauss told the National Democratic Party 
leaders that the FRG Government deemed if necessary fo 
increase material support for the Catholic Church in Czecho- 
slovakia in order fo use ifs centres for the purpose of uniting 
all opposition elements in the country. Strauss also urged his 
Party leaders to intensify work for establishing affiliated bran- 
ches of West German concerns in Czechoslovakia in order fo 
subvert her industry. 

The leadership of the Austrian National-Demecratic Party, 
which has local organizations in Tyrol, Upper Austria and 
Vienna, decided late in July 1968 fo send volunteers posing 
as tourlsfs to Czechoslovakia fe carry out subversive activi- 
ties. 

These activities were directed by the West German NDP 
and the Sudefen Germans community. 

Bruno Kreisky, Chairman of the Socialist Party of Austria, 
used all available means for influencing the events in Czecho- 
slovakia. The SPA sought to revive the Social-Democratic 
Parly in Czechoslovakia. 

Hindels who was in contact with Goldstuecker, a Czech 
writer, and Heuser were Kreisky's agents in Prague. Both are 
from the Austrian Trade Unions Association. The SPA leaders 
sent P. Jankovich (Kreisky’s Secretary) to Prague to establish 
contact with all fhe prominent ex-functionaries of the Czecho- 
slovakian Social-Democratic Party. They were ready to give 
financial aid to these functionaries from the SPA and So- 
cialist International funds. 

Kreisky spoke of “liberalization” which would presumably 
lead to “democratization.” He wrete the following in the 
West German paper Die Well: 

"The latest develogments in Czechoslovakia show 
that if has been going through the true process of de- 
mocratization. The Czechoslovakian Socialist: Repub'ic 
ceased fo be a state of communist dictatorship as the 
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vesult of this. The apparatus of communist power was 
paralyzed by the internal development.” 

Using the phraseolegy of the Social-Democratic propa- 
gandists, Kreisky reveals the true designs of the counter-re- 
volution—the degeneration of the socialist state, the sliding 
back to the bourgeois order, “surmounting the barreir of 
communism.” 

Mr. Kreisky would be very glad to see the capitalist order 
restored in Czechoslovakia: and no wonder, he had had 
a large sausage factory there which returned big profits. He 
has every reason fo grieve over the fact that ‘the latest de- 
velopments” in Czechoslovakia did not yield the result he 
and others like him in the West had hoped for! 

The Ebert Foundation, an agency of the Social-Democra- 
tic Party of Germany, maintained close contact with journa- 
lists and writers in Czechoslovakia through their agents in 
Vienna, P. Yankovic and Arne von Hasselbach, press re- 
viewer for the Afro-Asian Institute (both are members of the 
Socialist Party of Austria). The Ebert Foundation allocated 
large sums for subversive activities in Czechoslovakia. 

The Western press carefully weighed the chances of 
tearing Czechoslovakia away from the socialist community 
of nations and openly encouraged the anti-socialist elements 
in that country. 

The Washington Daily News wrote: 

Czechoslovakia is breaking away from Moscow. And 
the United States would like to do everything possible 
to help this country break out of the Soviet orbif. 

The top organ of the British monopo- 
lies, the Observer, advised the Czechs 
and Slovaks on July 1968, to break with 
Moscow, while the London Times called the 
counter-revelufionary process in Czechoslovakia... one of 
of the most optimistic movements in the communist world. 

The paper suggested: 

lf the Czechs and Slovaks wish to build a more 
free sociely, they will have to break with Moscow. 

The Paris Le Monde, discoursing on 
what the anti-socialist elements in Cze- 
choslovakia should do next, wrote on 
August 5 that “Czechoslovakia must now attempt to 
achieve a review of trade turnover Inside and outside COME- 
CON” (ihe Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, Ed.). 
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And The New York Times added that a cautious alfempt 
to leave the Soviet economic sphere should constitute the 
second round of the struggle. 


In Czechoslovakia the bourgeois press was given a com- , 
pletely free hand. 

A special correspondent for the Ameri- 
can Columbia Broadcasting System, Col- 
lingwood, reported from Prague that: 

the main plant for manufacturing rumours and false in- 
formation concerning the events in Czechoslovakia the- 
se days, had become the Alkron Hotel, where foreign 
correspondents gathered. 


Manfred von Kont, correspondent for the Munich paper 
Suddeutsche Zeitung in Vienna (who is also an agent of 
the West-German Secret Service) had contact with the 
counter-revolutionary underground and actively engaged in 
subversive activities in Czechoslovakia. 

Amazing details of a talk between Haiperz, head of the 
Bonn trade mission in Prague, and Turnwald, an expert on 
the “new Eastern policy” in the West German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, became known in the Bonn journalist circles. 

Haiperz told Turnwald that events in Czechoslovakia de- 
veloped more quickly than he had expected, that pressures 
exerted by certain pro-Western circles, particularly certain 
intellectuals who disagreed with the leading role of the 
working class and ifs Party, had increased appreciably, and 
that these circles were conspiring to tear the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic away from the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. 

Haiperz quoted in his report the writer Prochazka, who 
had told him at a dinner at the Dutch Diplomatic Mission that 
events in Czechoslovakia could be further accelerated if not 
for the allied commitments undertaken by the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic with regard to the Soviet Union and the 
other Warsaw Treaty countries. 

The hundreds of correspondents representing capitalist 
papers were followed into the country by so-called financial 
and economic experts, bankers and even such outright emis- 
saries of imperialism, as, for instance, Blessing, President of 
the West German Federal Bank; Schell, Chairman of the West 
German Party of Free Democrats; Epler, Deputy to the Bun- 
destag from the Social Democratic Party and Zbigniew 
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Brzezinski, a rabid anti-communist “sovietologist’ from the 
United States. 

For many years a consultant and employee of the Plann- 
ing Board of the US State Department, Brzezinski, who hea- 
ded the institute “on problems of communism”, stressed in 
his book “An Alternative to a Split’ (1965) that in the East 
European socialist countries “the most desirable form of 
fransformation must start with liberalization inside the count- 
ry. This,” he wrote, “applies above all fo Czechoslovakia.” 

On June 14 Czechoslovak counter-revolutionaries invited 
Brzezinski to deliver lectures in Prague. There Brzezinski 
expounded his “liberalization” strategy. He called for the 
destruction of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and 
the disbandment of the people's militia and the security for- 
ces. He said the following at a closed meeting at the Institute 
of Foreign Politics in Prague on June 14, 1968: 

“My basic thesis is that Leninism in an advanced modern 
society has become oufdated.” He also said he fully sup- 
ported the “interesting Czechoslovak experiment.” 

Commenting on the increasing activity 
of these emissaries from the West in 
Czechoslovakia, the Berliner Zeitung wro- 
te: 

"Now, they are carrying out in practice what pre- 
viously they propounded in theory: Johnson's bridge- 
building policy and Kiesinger and Brandi’s new Eastern 
policy, whose aims are fo do everything possible to 
pull the socialist countries out of the common front one 
by one.” 

Situated between the Oder and the Danube, stretching 
from the Sudetic Mis. to the Carpathians, Czechoslovakia has 
always attracted the greedy eyes of the German imperialists. 
“He who controls Bohemia, holds the keys to Europe in his 
hands,"’ Bismark used to say. 

The people of Czechoslovakia tasted the bitter pill of the 
Munich treason. The Western powers sacrificed Czechoslo- 
vakia fo Hitler’s Drang nach Osten plans. For many years 
Czechoslovakia ceased to exist as an Independent siate. And 
only the victory of the Soviet people over Hitlerism brought 
‘freedom to the Czechs and Slovaks. : 

The West German militarisis have always connecied their 
revenge-seeking plans with the liquidation of the socialist 
sysiem in Czechosiovakia. 
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The newspaper General Anzeiger which 
is close to the Bonn ruling circles, wrote: 
"The Sudeten Germans expect that Czechoslovakia, 
liberated of communism will refurn fo the Munich 
agreement, according fo which, the Sudeten region was 
given fo Germany in the autumn of 1938.” 

The revenge-seeking position of the Federal Germany 
government was stated equally clearly by K. Adenauer, who 
was then Chancellor. Making territorial claims on Czecho- 
slovakia’s Sudeten region, he said in the Bundestag: 

“Each of us suffers the same feelings as the exiled 
Sudeten Germans, and each will agree with them when 
they demand to be returned fo their homeland...” 

Bonn's aggressive plans in relation to Sudeten land mesh 
with the even more far-reaching schemes of West German 
imperialism in Eastern Europe. 


The Bonn revenge-seekers drafted a more detailed plan 
of action concerning Sudefen land, on June G 1957, at a 
meeting of so-called Sudefen-German parliamentarians. The 
basic idea of this plan is: 

1. The joining of the Sudefen region fo the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. ("We wish fo refurn fo our homeland 
and... implement our right fo self-determination.”) 

2. The liquidation of the socialist system in Czechoslova- 
kia and the other East European countries. (“Our demands 
that the rights of the exiled fo their homeland be restored 
are only natural and are tied up with demands fo restore 
human rights and freedoms for the people in East and Cent- 
ral Europe, especially for the Czechs and the Slovaks.”) 

Feeling that the socialist countries would rebuff any en- 
croachments on their terriforial integrity, the West German 
revenge-seekers gradually prepared fo carry out their plans. 
Speaking over French TV, the apostle of revanchism K. Ade- 
nauer declared: “The Polish and Sudeten Germans must re- 
turn home. When? How! That is another maifer.” 


Early in 1968, Bonn decided that the answer. to the first 
question had been given and they were also sure that the 
second question “How?” could also be answered: by sup- 
porting the counter-revolutionary forces in Czechoslovakia 
and fearing it away from the socialist community. 

What “European integration” , means 
for the Bonn ultras was stated with ufmost 
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clarity by the leader of the CSU, Minister 
Strauss, in his latest book. 

“Communist regimes must be totally liquidated: the 
way and standard of life in East Europe must be adap- 
fed to the way of life in West Europe. We must en- 
courage and support this process...” 

In other words, what is meant is the complete re-shaping 
of the political map of Europe. 

World Imperialism and its stooges in Czechoslovakia con- 
sidered the atiacks against socialism and the Communist 
Party to be the first, important step in carrying out their 
plans against all the European socialist couniries. 

Characteristic in this respect is the reaction of West Ger- 
man ruling circles and the press to the events in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Rejoicing loudly each time an anti-socialist trend ap- 
peared, the West German press at the same time published 
a great deal of “friendly” advice and recommendations to 
the Czech counter-revolutionaries. 

In March 1968 Strauss stated during a talk with high- 
ranking CDU functionaries that beginning with 1966 the US 
and Federal Germany governments had done a great deal 
to compromise the leaderships of the Communisi Party of 
Czechoslovakia before the Czechoslovak public. 

According to Strauss the Western world must subtly and 
ably employ all ideological and economic channels to fur- 
ther undermine the role of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia in the state and political life of the country and gra- 
dually to tear Czechoslovakia away from the USSR. Towards 
this end a broad propaganda campaign was planned in order 
fo remove from leading posts Communists devoted to the 
cause of socialism. 

lf was proposed fo allot up to 260 million marks for 
bribing Czechoslovak citizens, who were going to Western 
countries in delegations or as tourists and for other kinds 
of “economic aid.” |t was considered necessary in carrying 
out these steps to exercise great caution and circumspection 
so as to avoid bringing the situation in the country to a cli- 
max and provoking the Soviet Union to bring in its troops. 

Back in March 31, 1968 the West Berlin newspaper Tage- 
splegel. advised the Czechoslovak counter-revolutionaries 
to display caution and not to disclose their intentions before 
the filme was ripe. 

The ink had not dried on the recently adopted Emergency 
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Laws in Bonn, when Bonn suddenly became a zealous sup- 
porter of the “democratization process” in Czechoslovakia. 
The well-known anti-communist Klaus 
Menert, commenting on the events in 
Czechoslovakia over West German tele- 
vision was quite frank concerning Bonn's 
plans: 
“In my opinion, this is a stimulus for Germany's 
Eastern policy. | think we should continue it. If Czecho- 
slovakia, if other East European countries go towards 
social-democracy, then it will undoubtedly be much 
easier for us to talk with a social-democratic, although 
formally, possibly still a communist Czechoslovakia. .. 
Besides it is necessary to isolate still more East Berlin.” 

The newspaper Die Zeit, which is close to Bonn official 
circles, carried recommendations on how to “guarantee the 
unity” of the socialist camp on the basis of a “national multi- 
plicity.” 

In May 1968 the FRG press debated with gusto the rea- 
diness of the FRG government to grant Czechoslovakia 
700 million marks in financial aid. The press was of the opini- 
on that such a measure would seriously aggravate relations 
between Czechoslovakia and the USSR. 

The appeals for rapprochement wiih Federal Germany, 
made through the press, radio and TV and also in speeches 
delivered by some leading figures in Czechoslovakia, directly 
undermined the national interests of the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. This did not end only with statements. 

Czechosiovakia’s western borders were actually open 
and, together with the usual influx of tourists, came numerous 
sabotage specialists and spies from the Western countries 
and, of course, mainly from West Germany. 

In April five check points were opened on the Czecho- 
slovak-West German border where a citizen of the Federal 
Republic could get a visa on payment of eight dollars. Each 
check point let through up to 7,000 cars a day, with practi- 
cally no customs or frontier check. In the first three days in 
June there were some 75,000 West Germans in Prague who 
had come as tourists. Many of them were busy spreading 
anti-Soviet propaganda among the loca! population. 

Thousands of Germans, members of revanchist organiza- 
lions demanding the return of the Sudeten region, travelled 
freely to Czechoslovakia to make contacts. The imperialist 
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agents were given the opportunity fe bring arms into 
Czechoslovakia. 

In April and May this year many secret meetings took 
place in Bavaria between the Wesi German CSU leadership 
and representatives of Czechoslovak Christian-Socialist 
Union, at which the establishment of direct coniacts between 
fhe iwo parties was discussed. The CSU in Federal Germany 
gave material support to the Christian Socialist Union set up 
in Czechoslovakia and the union of Sudefen Germans. 

The Bavarian government took advantage of the relaxa- 
fion of frontier checks by the Czechoslovak Republic to ar- 
range, through various parfy and other organizations, nurne- 
rous frips for West German citizens info the Sudeten region 
of the Czechoslovak Republic to establish contacts with the 
representatives of the newly formed Union of Sudeten Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia. The trips were financed by associa- 
tions which in their furn received money from the Bavarian 
government. 

The purpose of the activities of government circles and 
parties in the Federal German Republic was to influence 
Czechoslovak youth. For this the CSU and the SDPG supplied 
funds for numerous frips fo the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public of specially trained groups of students and officials 
of Federal German youth organizations (particularly those 
under the influence of Social-Democrats and CDU/CSU). 

Special student propaganda groups were picked from 
among the students of the Heidelberg, Stuttgart and other 
universities in the south of the Federal Republic to go to 
Czechoslovakia during the Easter holidays to hold meetings 
and discussions with Czechoslovak students and spread pro- 
paganda. 

West German television, radio and press were assigned 
a special role in the ideological conditioning of the popula- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic. In particular, the Bava- 
rian radio in Munich had a special group of reporters who 
collected and properly processed information on the sifua- 
tion In the Czechoslovak Republic and conducted regular 
inflammatory broadcasts beamed to Czechoslovakia. 

The events in Czechoslovakia prompted the Bonn Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to recommend the press, radio and tele- 
vision of Federal Germany fo refrain from €xcessive manifes- 
tations of sympathy towards pro-Western circles in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 
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The “officially displayed restraint” was presumably ano- 
ther factor quietly encouraging the co-called reformists in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Swiss bourgeois newspaper Journal de Genéve 
supplied details of the visit made to Prague recently by 
Herr Blessing, President of the Federal Bank of West Germa- 
ny, under the guise of a private visitor. The newspaper sires- 
sed that this man who once had Himmler’s confidence went 
to Prague “with Brandt's consent.” In Prague Herr Blessing 
discussed with the President of the Czechoslovak Bank of 
Issue “all economic, financial and foreign currency problems” 
which “the leadership of the Czechoslovak Republic will be 
concerned with in the near future.” 

The press testifies that counterrevolu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia was financed by 
the military and industrial complex of the 
FRG. 

Back in April, 1967, in Wurtzburg the Association of 
Sudeten Germans instituted a special fund known as 
Public Aid for the Sudeten People intended to finance 
revanchist propaganda and to support the anti-socialist 
forces in Czechoslovakia. 

The official sponsor of this fund was the Henlein 
fascist and former head of the nazi court in the Sudeten 
region in Reichenberg (Liberec), Dr. Franz Bohm. 

Agreement to set up this fund to help the counter- 
revolution, was reached on February 21, 1967, at a con- 
ference between the leadership of the Association of 
the Sudeten Germans and the West German Chancel- 
lor Kiesinger, the Minister of Foreign Affairs Brandt, 
Minister Wener and other members of the Bonn ca- 
binet. This fund was to finance the government's so- 
called new Eastern policy which was to be carried out 
on a broad scale and parallelled with the activity of the 
Association of Sudeten Germans. 

A few days later Bonn published an appeal from 
the revanchist Bohm for support for this fund. The ap- 
peal said that this concerned “emergency, additional 
funds" to carry out “political plans in view of the pre- 
sent state of Eastern policy.” 

The fund was to finance the distribution of leaflets, 
films, the spreading of up-to-date information inside the 
country and abroad, the establishment of dual-purpose 
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institutes inside the country and abroad, implementation 
of social, economic, cultural and political measures and 
also measures to achieve the return of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. 

lts establishment created activity around financing 
the aggressive, undermining operations, which were 
started back in 1938 when, with the support of German 
military concerns and large banks, the campaign for the 
return into the empire was launched. 

Bohm himself pointed to the continuity of the preda- 
tory policy by stating that: ‘What was possible scores 
of years ago, should also be possible today." 

Today, the same, military concerns are financing the 
so-called public aid for the Sudefen people. It is their 
money that paid for the transmitters, weapons and so 
on, used by the forces of counter-revolution. 

Following the first successes achieved by the anti- 
socialist forces in Czechoslovakia, fhe campaign calling 
for more sums for the revanchist cash box was stepped 
up. In the presence of the Bonn Commissar on Eastern 
Affairs Hassel, and the Bavarian Prime Minister Goppel, 
the noforious spokesman for the Association of Sude- 
fen Germans and the Bundestag Deputy from the CDP, 
Walter Becher called for the setting up of a “fund of 
a million” at this gathering of the revanchist association 
which was held on the 2 and 3 of June, 1968 in Stutt- 
gart. 

And the money started rolling in from such sources 
at the “self-determination fund" headed by Dr. Paulsen 
who is life-long honorary Chairman of the Federal Asso- 
ciation of the Union of German Employers. 

Money poured in from FRG business associations: 

— from successor concerns of |. G. Farben hoping 
for the return of 16 chemical plants in Czechoslovakia; 

— from the safes of the German Bank and the Dres- 
den Bank, and also from heavy industry concerns that 
make their contributions through such agents as 
Dr. Hans Neuwirt, a former board member of the Hen- 
igin party and Director General of the Falkenauer Mon- 
fan Industrie, and Dr. Willi Gutsmutsy, a former SS 
sturmbahnfithrer and Director of the Sudetenlandiche 
Bergbau A. G. in Brix. 

However, the biggest sums received by the revan- 


chists for counter-revolutionary undermining activities 
were obtained with the help of the Minister of Econo- 
my, the social-democrat Schiller. His Ministry also de- 
termines the course of the so-called Bonn Bundestag 
Commission on war damage. 

It was decided in May, 1968, to transfer to the re- 
vanchist associations half of the receipts from the li- 
quidation of property belonging to former “Eastern 
banks" which is still in West Germany. (This concerns 
banks which, up fill 1945, were on the territory occupied 
by the German fascists in Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the GDR.) 

It is estimated that this sum amounts fo around 
100 million marks. So 50 million marks goes to the 
counter-revolutionary fund. 

On July 19, the West German DPA agen- 
cy, circulated material containing information on West Ger- 
many's position and tactics regarding events in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

DPA testified: 

"Political observers consider it natural that Bonn 
should stretch tentacles towards Prague. In con- 
nection with this Chancellor Kiesinger has stated that 
Bonn does not want to find itself in a foolish position.” 

The West German paper “Frankfurter Al- 
gemeine” wrote: 

"This is only the beginning of the road that, in Cze- 
choslovakia, should inevitably lead to a change in dire- 
ction, a turning away from Moscow.” 

The July 29—August 4 issue of the week- 
ly Express carried a big article full of 
conjectures with an anti-Soviet slant. 

At the same time, the weekly cites nume- 
rous facts, revealing direct West German 
interference in events in Czechoslovakia. 

Here is what the weekly wrote: 

“,,.Czechoslovakia expects from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany what no other country in the East can 
any longer give her...” 

“The head of the German trade mission in Prague 
Otto Heipertz had not been summoned to the Federal 
capital since April... 

"The visits by German figures to Prague have been 
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stopped. The Minister on Family Affairs and Deputy 
Chairman of the CDU Bruno Heck said that he postpo- 
ned his tourist trip to Bohemia till a later date... 

“The President of the West German Bank Kar! Bles- 
sing has kept silent since his return from the Czech ca- 
pital. 

“Some West Germans sense slightly, others more 
definitely, that their future foo is being decided in the 
hearth of the Czech crisis. 

“What Bonn considers fo be flexibility and reserva- 
tion becomes apprehension in other capitals fearful that 
sides would have to be chosen and action taken... 

“Prague has never experienced such an influx of 
foreign visitors: European neighbours, Americans with 
their cameras, Asians—among whom the correspondent 
of the Tokyo paper Asahi Shimbun is seen very offen, 
Africans, specialists on historical documents and the 
curious... they have come from all over to be present 
during the moment of revelation...” 

On August 16, 1968, the American paper 
“Christian Science Monitor" printed the follo- 
wing report from Bonn: 

The West German trade mission is working success- 
fully in Prague, having access fo officials in all the 
minisivies. The functions of this frade mission would 
not be too greatly enlarged upon if if were to be 
transformed info an embassy. 

On July 19, 1968 the West German pa- 
per Frankfurter Algemeine carried an 
article containing recommendations on 
action to be taken by official organs and 
semi-official organizations concerning 
support for the Czechoslovak counter-re- 
volution. 

Here is what the paper wrote: “Any- 
oneinthe Federal Republicwho would 
like to help Czechoslovakia should not 
rush with open arms to offer help at present. For 
instance, for the Free Democrats Schell and Genscher, 
it would be betier at this moment, to stay at home 
than to maneouvre in Prague. Wheré substantial aid is 
offered, it would be better to do this as quiefly as 
possible and always through West European friends." 
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Another West German paper, the "Ge- 
neral Anzeiger”’ wrote on July 20: 

“For understandable reasons, the Bonn Federal 
government is suppressing any expression of special 
interest in the struggle for the Prague reform. If is 
correctly considered that Germans, if only for reasons 
of tact and recollections of Hitler’s unforgettable inva- 
sion, should not expose themselves as people who 
advise or warn Czechoslovakia.” 

On May 13, the West German magazine 
"Der Spiegel” carried a slanderous article 
on the events in Czechoslovakia. It wro- 
te: 

“If Prague's democratic socialism experiment were 
successful this: could not only change communism 
and Europe. {f could show a new way out for this help- 
less world. If would be a hisforical event, which, in its 
significance would correspond to the communist captu- 
re of power in East Europe after World War Il.” 

The semi-official “General Anzeiger" 
wrote on August 23: 

“The Bonn government has decided to set up a so- 
called crisis HQ. This HQ will include high ranking ge- 
nerals from the Bundeswehr HO, War Ministry and also 
officials from the top ministries in the FRG. It will be the 
duty of this ‘crisis HQ’ to compile information on the 
situation in Czechoslovakia and draft recommendations 
for the Bonn government.” 

The Bundeswehr inspector-General de Mesiere issued an 
order cancelling all leaves for soldiers and officers in the 
Bundeswehr. 

The HQ began to function immediately. A government 
center was sef up fo interfere in the internal affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

According to reports from Bonn dated 
August 22,in the afternoon of August 21, 
the head of the West German intelligence 
service Lt.-Gen. Wessel, was ordered to have his 
agents step up the activities and try first of all, to restore con- 
tacts with agents in Czechoslovakia. 

The West German magazine “Der Spie- 
gel", early in August, exposed how the West German intel- 
ligence was making use of tourists to incite counter-revolu- 
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fionary sentiments in Czechoslovakia. and to -collect fresh 
information. 

It described how the West German border authorities re- 
gisiered the names, addresses and license numbers of West 
Germans who crossed the border into Czechoslovakia. The 
lisis were sent to the West German inielligence HQ in Mu- 
nich. There, they were examined and people chesen who 
could serve as agents and informers for the Federal intelli- 
gence service. 

This service, which is directly under the department of 
fhe West German Chancellor, wrote the paper, has an an- 
nual budget of over 100 million marks and five thousand 
employees who are used for spying mainly in the socialist 
countries. 

The West German intelligence had ample opportunity of 
recruiting agents fo spy in Czechoslovakia, because in the 
first half of 1968 alone, the Czechoslovak border was crossed 
by 368,000 FRG tourists. The influential West German publi- 
cation, Wirtschaftsmagazin, admitted that some of these 
tourists were specially picked anti-communists who had been 
frained in subversive activities... Among these “tourists” 
was Erich Wagner, a former Gestapo chief. 

The magazine boasted that “these ambassadors of the 
West are establishing contacts which will prove very useful 
fo the Western bloc.” 

Der Spiegel wrote that: 

“the registrations on the border are not intended to 
caich Eastern spies, but fo recruit Western agents. This 

"is how the principle of ‘strict non-interference in the 

affairs of Czechoslovakia,’ proclaimed by the Bonn 
Chancellor, is being carried out." 

Kuhunandar Nair, European correspondent of the Indian 
weekly “Blitz” commented in the issue of September 1 that 
the forces of counter-revolution had been concentrating in 
Bad Télz (FRG) and Salzburg {Austria} and had been trained 
by a subversion expert, the American Colonel Jerry Sage. 
In August, the number of these tourists from the FRG and 
Austria had reached eight thousand. Many had had forged 
documents and had been trained at the tenth special group 
of the US Army stationed in the Bad Télz area. Nair had also 
seen huge quantities of arms of West German and American 
make captured from counter-revolutionaries who had receiv- 
ed them from NATO, Bonn and the CIA. He pointed out that 
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the FRG used even helicopters fo supply the counter-revolu- 
tionary underground with arms. 

Many counter-revolutionary groups thaf engaged in ille- 
gal activity, Nair stated in conclusion, “had been headed by 
veteran nazis" and agents of foreign intelligence services. 


On July 12, the West German “Rheini- 
sche Post" wrote: © 


“The struggle will continue. There is nothing more 
dangerous for the Prague leadership than to have the 
reforms carried out too actively. More than ever before 
restraint and utmost care are necessary. This should be 
understood beyond the borders of Czechoslovakia, 
wherever the reforms are being watched with sympathy 
and hope. This should also be understood by the for- 
ces inside the country, which are impatiently striving 
to go ahead.” 

On August 21, the Board of the NDP in 
West Germany released a statement in 
Hanover which said: “The German National De- 
mocratic Party was the only party in the Federal Republic 
to warn the government against a policy built on illusions 
only. That is why the NDP was criticized for being the only 
party which did not give the ‘Prague reformists' the neces~ 
sary political and moral aid...’ 

However, the leaders of neo-nazism were too modest. 
They made no small contribution to the preparations for 
a counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia. They dreamed of 
such an overthrow and worked actively to bring it about. 

A paragraph in the NDP program proclaims: Sudeten 
land must again become German, because if was acquired 
by “nazi Germany within the framework of the Munich 
agreement, which is an active, international agreement. 

These sentiments are echeed in statements made by the 
Association of Sudeten Germans and the Vitikobund, that is 
an especially active neo-fascist group. 


The paper Sudetendeutsche Zeitung in particular, placed 
great hopes on the tourist trips to Czechoslovakia, maintain- 
ing that “this establishes valuable contacts with some of their 
brothers who were left on the other side of the Wega! bor- 
der, which should not exist.” 

Af the same time the paper recalls that a “group of acti- 
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vists from among the Sudeten Germans Is at present operat- 
ing in the border area.” 

The leader of the Association of Sude- 
ten Germans,a deputy to the Bundestag, 
Walter Becher, published his program in 
"Der Spiegel” on the events in Czechoslo- 
vakia ~ 

He wrote: "Present conditions are such that we are 
forced, in almost all cases, to refrain from any expres- 
sions of sympathy for the process of democratization 
and normalization of conditions in Czechoslovakia.” 

He continues: ‘We are not for the liquidation of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia may exist as a state 
only if it reaches unity on the basis of multiformity, i.e. 
a federative setflement...” 

On July 19 the CDU/CSU press bulletin 
Deutschland Union Dienst carried a big 
article by Heck, CDU General Secretary 
andaminister in the Bonn government. He 
wrote: 

"A struggle for socialism is being waged. The new 
people in Prague have stated that they don’t want to 
be forbidden to act sensibly, i.e. fo maintain human re- 
lations with Western alliances and the Federal Republic 
of Germany.” 

The West German paper Frankfurter 
Algemeine admitted on July 22, 1968: 

“When it comes to information, the increasingly in- 
sistant reproaches by East Berlin that the Federal 
Republic is interfering in the intercommunist struggle 
with the Czechoslovak leadership or even is directing 
the struggle are worthy of attention. ’ 

"As far as Czechoslovakia is concerned", wrote the 
paper, “the Deutsche Welle, which has comparatively 
more broadcasting time, three times as much as radio 
Deutschland Funk, made many altempis iast year to in- 
crease the sphere of influence of its broadcasts. .. 

“The reason for increasing the influence of the 
broadcasts by both these organizations in the Federal 
Republic, can be found in the basic changes in the 
political situation in Czechoslovakia.” Pate 

After the release of the Communique on the talks bef- 
ween the USSR and Czechoslovakia, the West German DPA 
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agency reporied reaction fo this important document among 
government circles in West Germany. 

DPA reporied fhai on August 27, Chancellor Kiesinger 
said in Bonn: 

“{ must make a careful siudy of ‘this decument. Hf certain- 
ly dees nof make one rejoice. . 

imperialist ideologisis linked ihe developments in Cze- 
choslovakia directly with plans for the further activization of 
operations by the aggressive NATO bloc. Today the adven- 
furist plans of this bloc with regard to Czechoslovakia are 
becoming increasingly known fo the public. 

“NATO worked on plans for withdrawing Czechoslova- 
kia from the Warsaw Treaty'’ was a headline in the Lebanese 
newspaper “Ad-Dunya,"’ which on September 11 published 
reports from Brussels about secret decisions taken at the ses- 
sion. of the NATO Council last spring. 

The item beneath the headline said: 

“The North Atlantic Bloc Council has worked out a 
special program for Czechoslovakia under the code 
name of Zephyr. The Council has established the pre- 
sence of certain reformers who want fo see an expan- 
sion of Czechoslovakia's relations with Europe in all 
spheres, and takes note of the possibility of making use 
of these reformers. 

“In the course of an extensive study of the situation 
in Czechoslovakia the Council found that the unortho- 
dox elemenis had begun to play a major role in under~ 
mining Communist ideology in Czechoslovakia and that 
these elements could be relied upon in the future. The 
members of the NATO Council became convinced that 
after the 1948 events in Czechoslovakia there remained 
groups of the population who did not accept Commu- 
nist ideology and were consequently hostile to if. These 
groups are engaged in secret activity against Czecho- 
slovakia’s development towards socialism.” 

The article goes on to say that “in the light of these facts 
and proposals the NATO Council worked out the Zephyr 
program aimed at creating inside Czechoslovakia and out- 
side it a situation that would favour a proclamation of neuira- 
lity and Czecheslovakia’s withdrawal from the Warsaw 
Treaty.” 

In conclusion the newspaper points ouft: 

“The NATO Council considered if advisable fo can- 
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tinue work to ‘build bridges’ with the countries of 
Eastern Europe. It has been suggested that Czechosio- 
vakia might be ready to proclaim neutrality next year, 
should events there develop in favour of the opposi- 
tion, on which NATO set great hopes, counting on 
using it to orient Czechoslovakia’s general policy in its 
own interests.” 

The American observer Reston wrote an article maintain- 
ing that the United States should not alter its “post-war 
policy in Europe at a time when this policy is beginning to 
aid the impulses of freedom and nationalism in the Easi 
European communist countries.” 

He continues: 

A powerful movement for democracy has been 
created in Prague at present, due, at least in part, to 
the fact that the North Atlantic Treaty has proven fo be 
effective. 

There is no doubt about the significance of the word de- 
mocracy as understood by this spokesman for Washington's 
ideological elite. In any case, it is hardly possible that he 
was striving to “save socialism” in Czechoslovakia under the 
aegis of NATO—this “holy alliance” of the capitalists of the 
New and Old world, formed in order to throw communism 
back and restore the power of capital. 

Mr. Cleveland, the US Ambassador at the NATO Council, 
said with good reason that the events in Czechoslovakia were 
the consequence of a lengthy process of development in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The development of that pro- 
cess is the direct result of the consistent and concerted policy 
conducted for many years by the Afiantic Bloc against the 
Warsaw Treaty. NATO expected and was prepared for such 
developments in the countries of East Europe. 

According to Mr. Cleveland more than half the questions 
dealt with by the political organs of NATO are connected 
with the implementation of the Armel plan, which is known 
to have the aim of severing the East European countries from 
the socialist community. The Ambassador noted that conside- 
rable progress had been made in that direction and that 
work along those lines would be continued through NATO 
organs and NATO countries, as well asthrough other inter- 
national organizations. i 

The Finnish newspaper “Paivian Sanomat” published an 
article in its issue of September 6, in which it exposed the 
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role of NATO in the events in Czechoslovakia. The article 
says in part: 

“It is no secret that NATO headquarters had prepared 
themselves to exploit the Czechoslovak question long before 
the August events. Above all they were inferested in heigh- 
tening tension in Czechoslovakia.” 

According to sources in Brussels there is a 1 special orga- 
nizaiion responsible to NATO headquarters which has the 
personnel and the technical facilities to werk constanily on 
the Czecheslovak question. 

The headquarters of this organization are not in Brussels 
but in Rehensburg, Western Germany, where a special obser- 
vation and supervision cenfre was opened in July. The Ame- 
rican military call it “striking force headquarters.” The centre 
has its own code and a staff of over 300, including intelli- 
gence officers and NATO political advisers. 

According to the same sources the centre is directed by 
a West German NATO representative who was born in Cze- 
choslovakia and is extremely well informed of factors of 
prime importance. Heedless of the Moscow agreemenf, ‘'sfri- 
king force headquarters’ continue to maintain all its contacts 
with Czechoslovakia and NATO headquarters receive coded 
information from them at least three times a day. 

In Belgium they reacted with particular interest to the 
view expressed by NATO headquarters spokesmen, namely, 
that although the special centre was not able to cope with 
its tasks due to the entry of the Warsaw Treaty forces into 
Czechoslovakia and the fact of the Moscow Agreement, ifs 
work is “a valuable experience for the future.” 

Thus, relying on NATO’s military and intelligence appara- 
tus, the most aggressive forces of international reaction gave 
all-round support to the counter-revolution in Czechoslova- 
kia, counting on wrenching the country from the socialist 
community. 
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COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY 
UNDERGROUND COMES OUT 
INTO THE OPEN 
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Reaction fakes line from “quiet counter-revolution” to 
white ferror. 


In the early hours of the morning on August 21, when the 
allied troops of Warsaw Treaty nations, carrying out their 
international duty, entered the territory of Czechoslovakia, 
the counter-revolutionary underground realized its plans had 
misfired. It was therefore compelled to mount an open attack 
against the mainstays of socialism in the country before the 
previously set deadline and to reveal its true antipopular 
countenance. 

In a desperate effort reaction tried to take advantage of 
the obtaining complex situation in pursuit of ifs far-reaching 
objectives. In fanning nationalistic sentiments, the antiso- 
cialis! forces charged the atmosphere and incited people to 
commit outright provocations against the allied troops. 


ARMS CACHES 


Doing ifs utmost fo activate antisocialist elements, the 
counter-revolutionaries urged the population to act “with 
arms in hand” and sought to provoke fratricidal bloodshed. 

In order to carry through this treacherous plan it was es- 
sential fo have direct contact with those imperialist forces 
which had long since been guiding the subversive drive 
against the socialist Czechoslovakia. ; 


The late issue of the Sunday Times of Britain on August 
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27 featured an interview with one of the leaders of the Cze- 
choslovak underground. 

According fo this traitor, in the alarm-filled August days 
the counter-revolutionary underground in the Czechoslovak 
Secialist Republic “fotalled about 40,000 men armed with 
automatic weapons.” There is ample evidence to indicate 
that sizeable amounts of such weapons were secretly supp- 
lied from the West, first and foremost from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Reactionary elements in Czechoslovakia had made timely 
contacts with international reaction, and they had penetrated 
government agencies in order fo open up convenient chan- 
nels for the unrestricted introduction into the country of 
arms, ammunition and radio fransmifters. 

lt has been established that the counter-revolutionary 
forces disposed of considerable quantities of arms. 

As far back as in July a weapons cache was discovered 
in the area of Mytina. The official Czechoslovak telegraph 
agency had this to say on the matter: 

"On July 12, 1968 officers of the state security ser- 
vice of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic found 
weapons concealed in the guffer on state highway 
No. 6 between the townships of Mytina and Arnoldov 
in the Sokolov region, of which fact the public has 
already been informed. 

"The officers of the state security service discovered 
20 Thompson submachine-guns, 24 cartridge clips with 
840 rounds, a tin containing 755 rounds, 30 Walter pis- 
tols and 11 cartridge clips. .. 

“An examination carried out by the Institute of Cri- 
minology has found no fingerprints on the weapons or 
clips. The submachine-guns may be considered fo have 
been manufactured by the Autoordnance corporation, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, USA. 

“The designations and trade-marks, including desig- 
nations of the military depot and inspectors, belong fo 
the American Army. 

“Expert examination warrants the conclusion that 
the submachine-guns were placed in storage no more 
than one year ago." : fs 

In the very first days after the entry of allied troops seve- 
ral thousand tommy-guns, hundreds of machine-guns and 
grenade throwers were removed from numerous caches and 
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cellars. Also found were mortars and other heavy weapons. 

In some places the counter-revolutionaries managed to 
get their hands on weapons belonging to people's militia 
units, from storages which had been inadequately guarded. 
Thus, the counter-revolutionaries used such weapons to shoot 
at Soviet soldiers from the building of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. A stockpile of such weapons was captured by the 
allied troops. 

Found in the Prague House of Journalists, whose leader- 
ship had lately been exercised by highly reactionary figures, 
were 13 machine-guns, 84 tommy-guns and 150 cases of am- 
munition. 

In Bratislava they fired at Soviet soldiers from passing 
cars, from the cathedral opposite the old castle on Mount 
Slavin, etc, 55 temmy-guns, 8 guns, 17 pistols, 3 carbines and 
42 ammunition cases were confiscated in the Chancelery of 
the National Assembly, the post office and the television 
studio alone. 

Numerous arms caches were discovered in other areas 
of the country as well. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION ON THE AIR 


One of the most convincing testimonies of the existence 
in Czechoslovakia of an organized counter-revolutionary 
underground is the fact that by 8 a.m. on August 21, that is 
several hours after the introduction of allied troops into the 
country, there began to function throughout Czechoslovakia 
over a dozen underground radio stations which styled them- 
selves ‘the free legal Czechoslovak broadcasting service.” 

Underground radio stations were also mounted before- 
hand in cars, trains, air-defence dug-ouls, attics, private 
apartments and public buildings. On some days 30-35 radio 
stations would be in operation. 

The counter-revolutionary forces succeeded in seizing 
a number of radio transmitters designed for national defence 
purposes and the radio transmitter network of the Union for 
Cooperation with the Army organization. 

What is more, all the underground radio transmitters 
were incorporated in a complex sysiem whose leaders dic- 
faied the sequence, schedules and times of broadcasting. 
it is beyond all doubt that this network had been built up 
over a long period of time, and long before August 24. 
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In the already mentioned interview with fhe Sunday 
Times correspondent one leader of the counter-revolutionary 
underground was cynically outspoken in declaring that in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic there was 

“created in good time a ramified system of secret radio 
stations, printing presses and transport facilities.” 

According to his statement, the leaders of the under- 
ground and its active members had succeeded, what is 
more, in warning half the number of the writers and intellec- 
tuals who were allegedly ‘threatened with arrest”. Over 300 
reactionary figures were conducted fo the West in secret. 

On August 21-22 numerous underground radio stations 
bearing different names went on the air, such as 
“Praha, “Hradec Kralove,” “Ceske Budejovice,” “Brno,” 
“Pizen.” On August 22 radio transmitters “Bratislava” and 
“€zechoslovakia-1" went on ihe air. 

Two days later they were joined by the radio stations 
“South Morava,” “West Czechia,” “East Slovakia,” “South 
Czechia” and many others. As it became known later many 
of them carried on their subversive activities from the terri- 
tory of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Reuter Agency reported on August 25: “radio 
monitoring stations in the Federal Republic of Germany an- 
nounced that 19 more or less powerful underground radio 
stations had begun operating in Czechoslovakia.” 

At the same time broadcasting was begun by previously 
prepared dozens of mobile underground radio transmitters 
operating in the short and FM wave bands. 

Four underground television channels also went into ope- 
ration. 

In its first broadcast one of the most active stations, the 
so called “Free legal radio station Praha,” urged its listeners 
not to switch off their radio sets and to await “further im- 
portant announcements.” 

What were these important announcements? Along with 
misinformation and attempts fo fan an anti-Soviet psychosis 
and hysteria, the underground radio transmitters were carry- 
ing out another and probably more important function: 

They served as the main medium for the swiftest possible 
fransmission of coded and open messages coordinating the 
actions of the counter-revolutionary underground as well as 
communicating to the West coded intelligence information. 

For example: 
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"Zaruchenets reports: ‘Situation developing rather 
successfully. Our agreement remains in force. Zilina 
agrees with Trencin’ (Zilina and Trencin are fowns in 
Czechoslovakia—Ed.) 

“Have reported important call. Doctor calling Mila- 
da.” 

"The ‘Czechoslovakia |’ station reports for Zdenek 
and Vera. Milena did not look for the lame. Beware 
of provocations.” 

“"Flash' message, circular. To all and everybody. 

’ Secret telephone contacts with Prague possible from 

neighbouring countries. In negative cases follow teleg- 
raph instructions. Pleskot'’. 

France Presse reported from Prague on August 24: 

” ‘Free Prague radio station’ transmits coded messa- 
ges for unknown persons or groups in infervals bef- 
ween broadcasts.” 

Here is a far from complete list of underground radio 
broadcasts for just one day— August 24. 

8:42 am. "Central Slovakia” broadcast an appeal 
to ail truck drivers to carry food products in vehicles without 
the inscriptions “food products,” “meat,” “milk,” etc. 

9:50 am. "Radio Plzen” reported that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rip! was collaborating with the allied forces. At the 
same time it announced that the “campaign fo remove house 
numbers and street names in Prague was proceeding suc- 
cessfully.” The radio station instructed: “this effort must be 
completed on Psptekov and in some other cify suburbs.” 

11 am. “Free legal radio station Praha” 
cautioned the counter-revolutionaries: 

“The Soviet train which has arrived from Ceska Tre- 
bova has not brought a single instrument for the de- 
tection of free legal transmitters, keep calm.” 

Several minutes later it transmitted the following an- 
nouncement in code: 

“David is calling Dana, he requests all the old ones 
to call back.” 

2. p.m. The radio transmitter “P 1 zen" went on the air 
again: 

“A communication for the French Embassy in Pra- 
gue. Please pass on information that the Frenchman 
Dijon is on his way to Vienna. Please communicate also 
that he be expected in Vienna and aided in arranging 
further travels.” 
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2:30 p.m. The radio transmitter “West Czechia’ 
announced: 

"Vaclav, Andel and Libuse cannot establish contact. 
Request all citizens listening to foreign radio to give us 
information,” 

Several minutes later the station “Middle Slovakia’ 
went on the air: 

"The leadership of the Eastern military district an- 
nounces if has opened a radio station af Trencin which 
will henceforth broadcast important announcements.” 

Twenty minutes later “Middle Slovakia” issued the 
following appeal: 

"Officers of public security, please check vehicle 
ABV-69-25." 

At 3 p.m. the radio station "Czechoslovakia-i" 
started operating. For 20 minutes it broadcast coded an- 
nouncements, provocative appeals and sowed panic: 

“Irka is failing to function again. This is Andela 
broadcasting. Czechs, prepare kerosene and other 
lamps! There will be drakness! Hide your radio frans- 
mitters! They will come in handy for worst times! The 
train carrying instruments to control radio transmitters 
is approaching Prague. We call upon all railroad men fo 
block its movement.” 

Then the radio station "Praha-1" resumed broadcast- 
ing: 

"We are listing the licence numbers of cars about 
which public security organs should be notified as soon 
as they are seen: ABA-4000 and ABA-7119." 

8 p.m. The radio transmitter "On the Danube” goes 
on the air. It announces that radio stations “Middle Czechs" 
and “Northern Czechs” have not responded. The radio sta- 
tion requests all information to be communicated through 
the following telephone numbers: 22-54-29, 22-74-41, 
22-50-28 and 24-28-92. 

Besides coded coordinating instructions for counter-revo- 
lutionary operations the underground radio also engaged in 
spreading malicious misinformation. 

Thus, “Free Prague Radio” assured its listeners of 
the authenticity of the fabrication alleging Soviet troops had 
not allowed a ‘woman and child” to take a walk beside the 
building of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. When she failed fo comply the ‘‘soldiers fired 
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their submachine-guns into the air and. . wounded the child 
which died later that night in a hospital.” 

Radio "Czechosliovakia-1" urged all Czechoslovak 
radio amateurs to stop transmissions because the “collabo- 
rationists" had lists of such amateurs in their hands. The radio 
requested that all amateur radio stations which would yet 
come in useful be hidden. The radio station contended that 
Prague was allegedly short of food products, particularly milk, 
bread and potatoes. 

Another France Presse report of Au- 
gust 21: 

“Radio Prague quotes Radio Gotwaldov calling on 
Czechoslovak tourists fo keep track of the develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia and tell everybody that ‘we 
need help from abroad’ ”. 

On August 25 the underground Central 
Slovakia station broadcast: 

“Soon a struggle against Soviet tanks will be laun- 
ched. In West Germany officers of special units are pre- 
paring to support the Czechoslovak revolutionaries any 
moment... 

“You must create such conditions for the occupa- 
tionists under which every tree, every building and 
every bush should be used in firing at Soviet Army 
men”, 

This underground radio hullabaloo went on in Czecho- 
slovakia throughout the last ten days of August. 

Exploiting the complexities in the internal political situa- 
fion, the counter-revolutionary underground engaged in the 
clandestine issue of publications like “Liferani listy,” “‘Stu- 
dent,” “Mladaé Fronta,” “Reporter,”, “Prace”, “Smena,” 
“Politika,” and several others. 

Following August 21 the country was inundated with 
various leaflets and proclamations of a most slanderous na- 
ture some of which will be quoted in this paper. 

in this campaign spiteful fabrications spearheaded agains! 
the just policy of the Soviet Union and the socialist couniries 
was combined with direct calls for the restoration of capita- 
lism In the country, for declaring a policy of “neutrality” and 
for Czechoslovakia’s break with the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

The above mentioned publications and leaflets abounded 
in fabrications and slander throughout those entire days. 
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In an article entitled "Praise to the Shif- 
ting Situation” published in the ciandesti- 
ne issue of “Literarni listy” for August 28 
Vladimir Neff, slandering the Czechoslovak people 
and the path they had travelled under the leadership of ihe 
Communist Party, declared: 

“In these days the people of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic have awoken from their slumber (!) and 
they have displayed all their inherent strength which in 
the last 20 years(!) has been somnclent in it, lulled by 
indiference.” 

The article went on fo say: 

"God will not allow... the people falling back 
again into the darkness of semi-life” (1). 

Another arficle printed in the same issue justifies ail action 
against the allied forces, including armed action. 

At the same time numerous leaflets written by hand or 
printed on underground printing presses appeared in various 
Czechoslovak towns. 

lt was a noteworthy fact thaf many appeals, regardless of 
fhe method or place ef writing, were textually identical. The 
authors of these leaflets were felf te be equipped with a uni- 
form selection of provocative slogans and thus acted not so 
much as mouthpieces of their own albeii erroneous views but 
as yes-men of the malicious and experienced centre of pro- 
vocations. 

On August 24 anunderground issue of 
the magazine “Svét v obrazech” outspo- 
kenly printed a “recommended” list of slo- 
gans. “Slogans on the walls” included several dozen phra- 
ses addressed both to the people of the country and to sol- 
diers of the allied forces. 

What did the “intellectuals” claiming fo be playing a 
leading role in society recommend to the people? 

A mockery of human dignity, fanning of nationalistic sen- 
timents, boorish ruffianly appeals—in short, the entire ideolo- 
gical arsenal of national chauvinist petty-bourgeois abomina- 
tion. 

On August 23 the newspaper "Pradce’” issued 
a special edition in which it hastened: to declare that. fhe 
“previously scheduled congress of the brotherhood of Sude- 
ten Germans which had expected to meet in direct proximity 
to the Czechoslovak border has been postponed as a mark 
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of sympathy for the actions of the freedom-loving forces. . .” 

The illustrated magazine “Svéi v obra- 
zech” was printed on August 24 on but four 
pages containing the following provocative questions: 

“Is there any sense for us in remaining in the War- 
saw Treaty? 

"Would not neuirality be a more reliable guarantee 
for us?” 

On August 24 the newspaper “Rude Pra- 
vo" came out under the heading ‘The 
Strengthening Voice”. In that issue the newspaper 
wrote: 

"From early morning on Friday one word can 
be heard in Prague—’neutrality’. 

"A neutral Czechoslovak Socialist Republic—free- 
dom!” “We want neufral fy!” 

The reactionary elements who had taken control of the 
paper tried to assure the readers that “such appeals for 
a break with the Warsaw Pact are being signed and hung 
up on display by groups of working people, by government, 
party and trade union organizations.” 

Misrepresentation of facts, juggling with political phraseo- 
logy, speculation on the difficulties that had arisen in Cze- 
choslovakia in the recent period and on the complexities 
which had arisen in the way of the country’s further deve- 
lopment, and demagoguery—ail this arsenal of counter-revo- 
lutionary siruggle against socialism was now exploited ever 
more extensively and fiercely. 


LIES ARE THE WEAPON OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


"The aim justifies the means.” This old tried and tested 
slogan of the Jesuits was without a shade of doubt embraced 
by the counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia. It incited, black- 
mailed and provoked, resorting to the most blatani lies. 

Lies, shameless and abominable lies, at times the most 
incredible. But the hate-consumed_ counter-revolutionarjes 
have set themselves one goal which was fo defame socialism. 

The newspaper “Liferérni listy” follo- 
wed by the underground radio (at 8:30 p.m. 
on August 23) reported that the allied for- 
ces had allegedly “fired at a children’s hospital in Karlova 
Square. They were claimed to have fired in its direct vicinity 
and from the roof of a neighbouring house. Windows, 
ceilings and cosily mecical equipment had been smashed. . .” 
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A reporter of the West German television, Metlitsky, rus- 
hed off to find the children’s hospital which had allegedly 
besn fired upon. But the building of the hospital proved to 
be intact. 

The West German magazine “Stern” re- 
ported on September 8 that “the false information 
Meilitsky received was not transmiifed from Czechoslovakia 
but from West German territory and that the probable source 
was a special car provided by the Bundeswehr.” 

The magazine added that the developments of those days 
created an ideal situation for manoeuvring for the 701 bat- 
talion of psychological warfare” quartered in Andernach on 
the Rhine. 

This battalion whose purpose and activity used fo be a 
siate secret only some three years ago can carry out, as its 
officers say, “special measures to ensure psychological sup- 
port of strategic methods of warfare.” 

And here is the provocative report which was broadcast 
by one of the clandestine radio stations on August 22: 

“The allied troops intend to confiscate food pro- 
ducts from the state reserves and the shops.” 

On August 26 in the town of Brno counter-revolutionary 
elements handed out a ieailet warning the population that the 
coming night Soviet soldiers were allegedly going to loot 
food shops. 

That night one shop was indeed lected. Alded by locals, 
privates Shtaev, Smirnov, Shcherba and lvanov apprehended 
ihe looters. They proved to be two local criminals from 
among those who were spreading anti-Soviet slander on the 
instructions of fine counter-revolufionary gang. 

The provocation cenire at Brno was particularly active. 
What follows is part of the text of a letter addressed by a 
Communist from Brno to a Soviet officer: 

“The radio stations of the provocation-mongers are asserf- 
ing that yesterday a Sovief commander threatened to destroy 
the city of Brno down to the last stone. | am convinced thal 
this is a lie. It must be exposed. 

"In the morning the same radio station screamed that dur- 
ing the night Soviet soldiers had fired without warning at 
all motor vehicles, even those carrying doctors. Verification 
proved all this to be a lie.” 

The clandestine radio station "East Czechia” in its broad- 
cast at 12:50 on August 26 decided to dupe the whole world 
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by stating that in making the film about the welcome accor- 
ded in Moscow fo President Ludvik Svoboda use was made 
of film cuttings about other meetings, notably in Bratislava. 
This outspoken fabrication probably surprised even the sophi- 
sticated Western cameramen and still more photographers 
who took pictures of the meeting in Moscow. ' 

All this was quite plainly designed to provoke confusion, 
fear and panic. an os 

Here are some typical examples of the 
mendacious broadcasts of the under- 
ground radio: 

“In Prague today a 22-year-old woman was brought fo a 
hospital in a serious condition. She had been wounded by 
bullets from an occupation soldier's machine-gun as she had 
been boarding a tram.” (Radio Prague, 9:20 a.m., August 26) 

"Provacateurs have arrived in Prague from Moscow. They 
are in civilian clothing, speak Czech and are conducting sub- 
versive activities among the population.” (August 26, the 
same radio station.) 

"In the fown of Prostejov occupation forces have fired at 
the ftownespeople.” ("Radio South Moravia’, 
8:30 p. m., August 26.) 

At 8:05 p. m. on August 26 “Radio North Slovakia’ an- 
nounced neither more nor less that “Slovakia had been for- 
cibly separated from Bohemia.” And this was alleged af the 
very moment when talks were in progress in Moscow bei- 
ween Soviet and Czechoslovak leaders! 

But the mendacious counter-revolutionary propaganda 
took all this in its stride. There immediately followed another 
piece of “news”, this time about the “grave illness” of one 
of Czechoslovakia’s leaders. When the press refuted this as 
well, the report was spread from a “reliable source”, that ar- 
resis of intellectuals were allegedly taking place during tho- 
se days, and moreover thai the arrests were being carried 
out by the allied forces. 

This is what the Pravda correspondents 
hadto say on this score on September 2: 

“This morning we telephoned the office of the Czechoslo- 
vak Ministry for Internal Affairs. We were fold: ‘We know 
nothing of any arrests. We are convinced that these are spi+ 
teful. fabrications’." meta stad 

The same reply in connection with the provocative ru- 
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mours about “arrests was given to us by representatives of 
the allied troops. 

A statement has been published by a group of repre- 
sentatives of creative intellectuals, journalists and scientists 
who categorically refute the rumours spread about abroad of 
“mass emigration from Czechoslovakia of cultural figures.” 


On September 4, the “Rude pravo” published an inter- 
view with Indfih Kouba, Chairman of the South Bohemian Na- 
tional Committee. One of the questions put to him was: “We- 
re any cases of deaths of Czechoslovak citizens, arrests or 
lootings registered in Southern Bohemia after the foreign 
troops arrived?” 


I. Kouba answered: “We must state objectively that none 
of our citizens has died through the fault of the foreign troops. 
And nobody has been arrested by the foreign troops...” 


Asked if the Soviet Command demanded 500 apartments, 
including 140 in Ceske Budejovice, |. Kouba said: ‘No repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Military Command have made such 
demands. Therefore no leaders of the South Bohemian region 
have had any talks with them on this subject. The Soviet 
troops are concentrated In a limited area; they have been 
withdrawn from South Bohemian towns. This means that one 
of the basic clauses of ithe agreement is being observed.” 


WHITE TERROR, PROVOCATIONS, PANIC-MONGERING 


On one of the last days of August two Czech Communists 
approached a Soviet officer on duty at one of the check 
points on the border between Czechoslovakia and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and requested his assistance. These 
men described how a comrade of theirs had lost his life the 
day before. He was chief of siaff of the people's militia in 
the town of Teplice, a Communist named Frantisek Vesely. 

Frantisek Vesely had been summoned to affend a confe- 
rence at the regional committee of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. Suspecting nothing, he walked into the commit- 
tee building. Several minuies later some peopie standing in 
ihe street saw a man being forcibly thrown out of a fourth 
floor window to fall dead onto the pavement. He was recog- 
nized as Frantisek Vesely. Fearing a similar fate the two 
members of the people’s militia decided to seek the protec- 
tion of the Soviet soldiers. 
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The: events-of late August in Czechoslovakia have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that the anti-socialist forces active 
in that country had been charging the atmosphere and com- 

-mitting outrages against the national feelings of the people 
in order to provoke bloodshed and at the same time to try 
and sow panic in the country. 

is proof of this not amply provided for instance by the 
repeated broadcast on August 21 by the underground “Ra- 
dio Free Czechoslovakia” in which the voice of a non-pro- 
fessional announcer screamed: 

“All doctors and medical personnel in the vicinity and 
all vacant “ambulances must immediately go fo Charles Uni- 
versity. Innocent blood is being spilled." 

Other underground broadcasting centres compiled their 
“information” in the same provocative spirit. 

At 2 p.m. on August 21 “Radio Hradec Kralove” an- 
nounced: 

“In Kosice the occupation forces have shot two boys 
and two others have been wounded. During their entry into 
Liberec six persons have been killed and 17 wounded.” 

These reports were a pernicious fabrication designed to 
provoke hatred towards the allied forces among the ordina- 
ry citizens. 

Thus, newsmen who rushed off fo Charles University 
found no traces of any “carnage’—no one fired any wea- 
pons, nor were there any dead or wounded... 

"Radio North Moravia” also did ifs best to charge the a'r 
waves: set up factory strike committees, poison water and 
food, up in arms, death to the occupationisis! 

Led astray and frightened by the provocative, slanderous 
propaganda whipped up by the counter-revolutionary un- 
derground, mothers started taking their children away from 
young pioneer camps, while ‘‘Radio Free Danube” prompily 
added fuel to the fire by alleging the camp at Pardubice was 
closing down: so, hurry and save your children, eise if will 
be too late! 

Trumped-up provecative announcements about “torrents 
of blood, hundreds of killed,” fires, destroyed towns and 
historic monuments streamed forth from clandestine newspa- 
pers, leaflets and radio stations. 

At 5:43 p.m. on August 26 an underground radio station 
broadcast an appeal fo the population containing, a Jmarning 
about allegedly planned arrests: 
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“In the event that people. should notice arrests being 
made they should immediately give signals by all available 
means: noise, light, etc.” 

The underground radio stations transmitted reports aimed 
at provoking armed clashes between the population and 
units of the allied forces. 

Here are some of the appeals broadcast by the provoca- 
tion-mongers: 

At 6:10 pm. on August 26 "Radio South 
Moravia” announced: 

"Citizens, sabotage troop movements. Msgr them.” 

August 22, "Radio Plzen": 

“Don't give occupation troops any ‘le maton. material 
or provisions and do not establish any contact with them.” 

August 23, "Radio Free Bratislava": 

Railwaymen, detain, stop, and even derail Soviel troop 
trains.” 

At 0.5:35 on August 22 underground ra- 
dio stations called on radio hams in Czechoslovakia to 
do all they could to jam and block the radio stations of the 
joint Warsaw Treaty troops in Czechoslovakia. At the same 
time they called on Czechoslovak military units fo provide ra- 
dio stations to relay the broadcasts of the “legal, patriotic” 
but really counter-revolutionary radio stations. 

On August 22the “North Csechia” radio 
station broadcast: 

"Citizens, 

We appeal to you at a serious moment. Our order 
is: you should know nothing, see nothing and do no- 
thing.” 

The same radio station screamed on 
August 25: 

"Our slogan today is to turn our backs on the sol- 
diers and fell them: "We haven't heard anything and 
haven't seen anything’.” 

At 18:40 on August 26, “West Czechia” 
Radio asked parents not to let their children approach 
men of the allied armies—supposedly because there had 
been cases when the soldiers had their photographs taken 
with children... 

Bodmer evolu onary propaganda ‘had. some effect. Its 
direct consequences were the shots fired in Prague from attics 
and gateways. A beardless siripling was found to have a 
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pistol in his pocket, while another- young man deiained in a 
by-lane had a submachine-gun with him. In Ostrava some- 
bedy ordered the manufacture of metal spikes that were fo 
be scatiered on roads along which military unlis. moved. 
Calls were made to engineer road blocks and all road signs 
were destroyed. 

"Central Czechia” Radio tried fo kid its listeners 
into believing that in the USSR there was cee a 

“powerful” backing for counter-revolution.- 

At 11:27 on the same day “Prague” Radio broadcast 
in Russian-an appeal of Jan Petranik, former Czechoslovak 
Radio correspondent in the USSR, to Soviet soldiers, pro- 
vocatively calling upon them to refuse fo obey their com- 
manding officers. He wound up his appeal by singing .a 
.. song of the criminal underworld. 

In a special issue dated August 25, the undergro- 
und “regional” paper “Svoboda” incited: 

“Workers of the free Czechoslovak radio appeal to 
power workers to block the activities of the occupa- 
tionists by switching off the electricity (in the Soviet 
embassy —Ed). 

The lights were indeed turned off, and not only in the 
Sevief embassy but alse in Prague working-class neighbour- 
hoods. Seeking to inflame and cause resentment among the 
working masses the provocateurs shut down shops first in 
’ working-class neighbourhoods. 

Meanwhile the smaller shops deliberately let in ai one 
time no more fhan one or two customers—supposedly out 
of fear of looting—and thus caused tremendous lines. Wes- 
fern newsmen af once arrived to take piciures of all this. 

APN correspondent Vadim Ardatovsky, 
who was in Prague at the time, bears wit- 
ness: 

“tread in an underground edition of Rude Pravo a claim 
that Soviet soldiers were supposedly stopping cars on roads 
leading to Prague and stripping passengers of rings, transis- 
for radios and watches. Then came a report from another 
source informing us that local gangs had organized to ‘requi- 
sition’ valuables on the approaches to Prague, under the 
pretext that ‘Soviet soldiers will fake them away anyhow.’ 

“| saw thousands of leaflets plastered up on walls in Pra- 
gue, World famous menumenis were blasphemously -scrib- 
bled all over. Saint Vaclav got the worst of it, buf neither 
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were King Charles or Jan Zizka spared. Young people ar- 
tificlally hepped up by counter-revolutionaries seemed to 
thus display their disdain for the glorious history of their 
own people.” 


THE FORCES OF REACTION COME OUT AGAINST 
NORMALIZATION 


Reactionary forces that only recently had been posing as 
the “staunchest” supporters of the lawful authorities launc- 
hed a feverish anti-Government campaign as soon as the 
Communiqué on the Moscow talks was published. 

On August 27, one of the radio stations 
still in the hands of counter-revolutiona- 
ries provocatively reported that the an- 
nouncement of the recults of the Moscow 
talks should not be believed. 

Particularly reactionary broadcasts were fransmitted from 
clandestine radio stations in North and South Bohemia and 
Eastern Slovakia. In their breadcasis they began to use, along 
with such slanderous expressions as “occupation” and “occu- 
pationists,” statements about “disagreement with the Moscow 
communique,” which was described as “deception and de- 
magegy.” One of those stations spoke of the communique as 
“coercion” and “ display of inequality.” 

The underground disfributed leaflets with provocaiive ap- 
peals. Here is the wording of one of the malicious leaf- 
lets spread by reactionaries in Brno: 

“Non-Communists of all lands, unite! 


“Do not destroy this leaflet but make ten copies and 
send them to people whom you know, or don't know, or put 
them up In public places! 

“communism as an idea has outlived itself. Only 

a primitive people can support it. In order to survive, 
communism has to betray the Czechoslovak people mo- 
re and more often. 

... People! All anti-Communists, prepare to settle 
final accounts with the Communists of the world, get 
ready, af your places of work and at home! Freedom, 
democratic socialism .and. humanism can only be 
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restored through the physical extermination of ‘the 
Communists! .. 

*",. Be ready for the last battle! Persecute Commu- 
nists throughout, but hand in hand with reliable people, 
firm anti-Communists with strong nerves. 

“Prepare in such a way as not to be caught unawa- 
res when the world battle against Communists begins. 
Do not allow yourselves to be provoked before the 
time comes. Work cautiously and carefully! .. 

“,..Do not lef yourselves be misled by communist 
propaganda, get information from the Western radio. 
Remember one thing: it is necessary to break away from 
the Warsaw Treaty so that Western democracy can 
help us. Their armies stand ready. The military blow of 
the Wesiern allies, in case of necessity, will not hesitate 
to destroy the satellites of the USSR. The blow is spear- 
headed directly at military and economic objects with 
the help of the most up-to-date military means..." 

The ADN correspondents Ralf Bachmann 
and Werner Heimann reported from Pra- 
gue: 

“As was only to be expected, the counter-revolu- 
fionaries in Prague launched a campaign against the 
Moscow agreement on Tuesday afternoon (August 27). 
In so doing they enlisted the services of various ‘free 
radio stations.’ "’ Furthermore, the right-wing elements 
at the Journalist Union issued a joint leaflet, which is 
now being circulated and puf up in different parts of 
the city. The leaflets, booklets and the other products 
of the clandestine printing presses testify that the enfire 
campaign against the Communique is cirected from one 
centre. The same ‘arguments’ are advanced throughout, 
of a kind already used in the underground broadcasts 
on Tuesday: ‘The Communique is treason’, ‘No capitula- 
tion,’ and ‘Communique—no, neuirality—yes'." 

However, the opposition, which has 
furned into open counter-revolution in 
the last few days does not confine itself 
fo slogans. The ADN correspondents tes- 
tify: 

“Noisy groups get together to organize ‘protest 
meetings’ in different parts of the city. And one sees the 
same people all the time, among them those’ who on 
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Wednesday morning were in front of the National As- 
sembly building in Gorky Square when affempts were 
made to smear the Moscow negotiations as ‘fragic’ and 
‘unworthy.’ 

The baiting campaign of even those leaders whom 
counter-revolution has hitherto fried to use as the ‘front’, 
is gaining in intensity. Numerous posters have appeared 
with the names of the Republic's leaders crossed 
through. 

Finding themselves in a hopeless position and fearing that 
the progressive forces in the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia will manage to stabilize the situation, the leaders of the 
‘peaceful opposition’ have raised a hue and cry, calling for 
extreme measures—bloodshed. 

R. Bachmann and W. Heimann continue: 

"The servicemen whose command asserted only 
day evening that they would obey President Svoboda’s 
orders are asked through leaflets what they would do 
if the struggle were to continue ‘not by peaceful me- 
fhods alone.’ 

“| The provocative inscriptions and slogans washed 
off the walls and shop-windows by Prague residents are 
replaced by new ones. The air is full of slanderous state- 
ments against the agreement reached in Moscow." 

Foreign bourgeois radio centres pounce upon these pro- 
paganda ‘exercises’ and try to pass them off as the voice of 
the Czechoslovak people. 

Western backers go even further. 

The Hungarian "“"Nepszabadsag” of Au- 
gust 29 reported: 

"Calls for subversion and terror are coming from il- 
legal mobile radio stations (22 have been smuggled in- 
to Czechoslovakia from Western Germany during the 
last two months) and from busy foreigners.” 

The "Nepszabadsag” special correspon- 
dents in Czechoslovakia, E Fekher and 
L. Szabo, wrote on the same day: 

"The reactionaries launched an even more furious 
campaign as soon as the Moscow Communique was pu- 
blished.” 

They add that they witnessed.scenes of agitation and 
incitement in the sfreet. Two young men were felling a 
group of people around them about what was sup- 
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posed to be happening in Prague: “how ‘a four-year girl 
was run down by a tank,’ how ‘a 12-year boy distribut- 
ing leaflets was beaten up,’ how ‘a pregnant woman 
was killed,’ etc. Then they began to say that ‘people 
must demand Czechoslovakia’s neutrality and withdra- 
wal from the Warsaw Treaty.’ 


Furious over their failure and restricted in their actions by 
the presence of the allied troops, these forces are still count- 
ing on the use of the poisonous weapon of provocation, de- 
ception and moral blackmail against all healthy forces in Cze- 
choslovakia. 


“Figaro” published a symbolic state- 
ment by a Czech writer on August 30: 

“We cannot go on endlessly puiting out leaflets. We 
know that the population will not follow us. Therefore 
we have to choose between prison and flight. Many of 
us plan to find shelter abroad.” 


There is no need to comment on this proof of the collapse 
of the counter-revolution. 


TARGETS OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


On August 22, in Kosice a group of counter-revolutionary 
elemenis outraged the wife of Colonel Belas, chief of the po- 
litical department of the Kosice air force academy by beating 
her up, stripping her naked, daubing her with paint, and lead- 
ing her around the cify. Joseph Kopcik and Ekaterin Domen- 
cov, two persons who had a hand in this outrage, were de- 
tained by allied troops when atiempting to cross the border. 

The counter-revolutionaries openly threatened fo take 
physical redress against Czechoslovak cifizens who sought to 
enter into contact with the officers and men of the allied arm- 
ies and wanied to talk with them. 

“The situation will become tragic... we have pre- 
served in ourselves the accumulated inner strength and 
now must not waste it by brandishing empty: hands” 
("Literadrni listy", August 24). 
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"Collaborationists, note. Articles 91 and 92 of the 
Czechoslovak criminal code provide for 12 to 15 years 
of imprisonment and the death penalty for high trea- 
son...” 

("Svet v obrazech", August 24). 

On the night of August 25 |. Svitak, a man notorious for 
his vicious attacks on Marxism, addressing citizens of Czec- 
hoslovakia through the network of underground radio sta- 
tions, openly urged them “to drag to the gallows all enter- 
taining sympathies for the USSR and allied troops.” 

Underground radio stations listed the addresses of people 
helping the Soviet army and demanded reprisals against 
fhem, ordering the detention of Czechs and Slovaks, who in 
the streets failed to shout insults at the men and officers of 
the Soviet army. Special signs and calls for reprisals were 
drawn on the doors of many homes in both Prague and Bra- 
tislava. 

In this fashion the enemies of socialism intensified moral 
terror still more, turning now io open calls for killings and 
pogroms. On the night of August 26 calls inciting to the mur- 
cer of Communists appeared on walls in Teplice. 

in their fervour the ringleaders of counter-revolufion had 
no qualms even about noting that they had plans fer the 
bedily extermination of communist leaders who had accom- 
panied L. Svobeda on his trip to Moscow. 

They know about that because we sent them war- 
ning before they left... They will stop to think yet whet- 
her to return or not. (David Kic in the “Sun- 
day Times” of August 27). 

On August 21, some 40 kilometres away from Prague, 
Soviet officer Y. A. Andreyev’s fank rolled out at high 
speed from beyond a bend in the road following the edge 
of a precipice. The provocaieurs had led a group of women 
and children out into the roadway. The tankmen already had 
no fime left to stop their machine. Not to crush the women 
and children beneath their treads, the crew swerved over the 
edge, the tank commander and the two other members of 
the crew, Y. P. Makhoiin and P. D. Kazarin, killing themsel- 
ves in the process. 

On the following day a leaflet appeared in Prague des- 
cribing this heroic episode and drawirig the following con- 
clusion: rae 

“The underground radio stations and street provoca- 
feurs talk incessantly of humanism and democracy. Pause to 
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reflect on the Soviet tank case and you will realize the true 
price of the ‘humanism’ and ‘love for the people’ of the 
instigators and appreciate genuine humanism and love for 
the people... 

“Remember that the bright words of ‘people’ ‘freedom’ 
‘democracy’ and ‘humanism’ are now being exploited by 
reaction and counter-revolution for wicked deceit. 

“Those who but recently fried to throw Czechoslovak 
children under the treads of a Soviet tank today seek to pro- 
voke the still greater tragedy of fratricidal conflict." 

The inflammatory slogans on the walls combined with the 
provocative calls of western underground stations and the 
yells of groups of street speakers, so very much always the 
same that they soon could all be recognized by every jour- 
nalist observing at the time the “meetings” in Vaclav Square 
in front of the National Museum. 

These instigators shouted: ‘‘The Soviet soldiers have been 
ordered noi to fire. So beat them up and set their tanks 
ablaze! They won't do anything to you!’ 

By such provocations several Soviet tanks and armoured 
vehicles were set alight. 

“Pravda” correspondents A. Murzin 
and N. Novikov wrote from Bratislava: 

“Captain Vladimir Nikityuk, the commanding officer of a 
fank company, fold us how they had been the first to enter 
the city. Though it was 3 o'clock at night the streets were 
crowded. There were no incidenis in the first hour or two. 

“But towards about 5 a.m. gangs of armed thugs, orga- 
nized as if by command, staged a pogrom. The Soviet sol- 
diers described with anger and astonishment how it began. 
One girl hastily plucked some red flowers in the square and 
held them out io the tankmen. Barely had she drawn off, 
when husky hairy chaps pounced upon her and threw her 
down on the asphalt. Several people from among the crowd 
and Soviet soldiers rushed to her help and tore her away 
from the bandits. 

".. After a conversation with our servicemen last night 
one man said goodbye, departed but at once cried out: 
‘Comrades, help!’ The soldiers rushed up but his head had 
already been broken and his teeth knocked out. It seemed 
that thugs had been lying in wait for him behind a corner.” 

The Czechs and Slovaks who in this strained atmosphere 
mustered enough civic courage to oppose the provocateurs 
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and traitors were furiously persecuted and threatened with 
reprisals, prison and execution. 

This is borne out, for instance, by a letter from an old 
Czechoslovak Communist handed over fo Soviet soldiers: 

“Dear friends, | have devoied all my life to socialism, to 
friendship with the USSR and to people striving for world 
peace. | am prepared fo give up everything for that, which 
is why your coming fo our counfry has not surprised me in 
the least... 

“| unreservedly agree thaf you have come to save so- 
cialism in Czechoslovakia from the counter-revolution that 
we indeed had and unforfunately still have. For me the situa- 
tion remains complicated; | cannot speak out openly as 
danger threatens even from many of my friends at work who 
call me a ‘collaborationist’ and will throw me to the mob. 

“These people will lynch me and my family too. That is 
why | am forced to keep my mouth shut, which is extremely 
unbearable for me. | am a former partisan and in 1944-45 
fought shoulder to shoulder with your people. | owe my 
life te them. | want fo assure you once again that | am with 
you. : 
RJ.” 

The forces of counfer-revolulion engineered outright 
armed action against Soviet servicemen and opened fire at 
Seviel aircraft and helicopters. 

Thus on August 24, firing a large calibre machine-gun, the 
counter-revolutionaries shot down a Soviet helicopter near 
the town of Teplice in Northern Bohemia. Two Seviei journa- 
lists, Novosti Press Agency special correspondents Kar! 
Nepomnyashchy and Alexander Zvorykin were killed, while 
ihe pilots were wounded. Several days later terrorists shot 
down one more Soviet helicopter in this same neighbour- 
hood. Helicopters and aircraft were fired af in other places, 
too. 

In Prague and Bratislava counter-revelutionaries fired af 
the men and officers of the allied armies. 

Black-jacketed thugs drove around the villages threaten- 
ing reprisals against peasants if they dare fo enter info con- 
tact with the officers and men of the allied army. 

in a hamlet near Prague terrorisis.shaved the heads of 
several Czech girls who had dared fo chat with Soviet sol- 
diers. 

In the affernoen of September 1, when the situation in 
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Prague was already reverting to normal and the streets were 
thronged with people, counier-revolutionary terrorists raced 
around the city in a black Tatra and fired at the Soviet military 
patrol stationed outside the USSR embassy. 


DISRUPTION OF ECONOMIC LIFE ATTEMPTED 


On August 24 if became known in Prague that saboteurs 
in some Czechoslovak offices were arbitrarily curtailing the 
acceptance from the USSR of supplies of electricity, ore, and 
oil. The aims of the agents of counter-revolution were plain. 
They were to provoke curtailment of production, the closing 
down of factories, and unemployment, and to paralyze eco- 
nomic life in the country. The counter-revolutionary under- 
ground and Western propagandists simultaneously raised a 
hullabaloo around the alleged curtailment of Soviet supplies 
to Czechoslovakia. 

Alexander Yefimov, the Soviet trade representative in 
Czechoslovakia, informed newsmen thaf the USSR was fully 
abiding by its commitments and would continue fo abide by 
them and that the Czechoslovak side had notified the Soviet 
Trade Mission of its determination to honour all contracted 
commitments. 

Counter-revolution circulated still more extensively one 
more “economic lie.” 

At 11:15 on August 22 the underground Radio “Pra- 
gue,” referring to the Czechoslovak government to make 
the claim seem true announced that allied troop units were 
supposedly planning to sequester food from stale reserves 
and shops. 

As a result of this many food shops had closed. 

lt called for great pains on the part of both representa- 
tives of the allied troops and Jocal authorities to eliminate the 
consequences of this malicious lie. 

The counter-revolutionaries made use of their stations 
to broadcast calls for sabotage, strikes and protest manifesta- 
tions by “blowing all factory whistles and hoofers and tolling 
bells.”” 

Such calls were broadcast, for instance, on August 26 by 
Radio “Danube” at 7:30 a.m. and by Radio “South Mora- 
via” at 8 a.m. The calls for sirlkes were offen supplemented 
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by lying reports about “mass”, “general” and other, strikes 
supposedly held in Czechoslovak cities. 

Quasi-fascist thugs tried at the time to picket factory ga- 
tes. They called people geing to their work benches “‘traifors” 
and threatened them. The provocateurs did not abate their 
activities. Every morning they again and again raised a rum- 
pus in Vaclav Square in Prague, plastering walls and national 
monuments with counter-revolutionary leaflets. 

This is what these leaflets said: 

Car and truck drivers! Pay note! The occupationists 
need motor maps! Hide them! Don’t surrender them! 
Clerks of stationery stores, destroy all maps of Prague! 

Black out all windows! Don't turn on the lights! 
Switch off neon and all illuminated signs and street 
lighting. 

Make Prague at night a dead city! 

The weekly “Mlady svefa’ published a special pictorial 
supplement to its 34th issue covering the events in Prague. 
Its authors were obviously determined to hinder the process 
of normalisation and give rise to fresh excesses and disorder. 
Leaflets containing counter-revolutionary appeals appeared 
the same day. 

Unknown young people were selling photographic for- 
geries in the busy streets of Prague relating to the sojourn 
o the allied troops. 

The anti-socialist forces did not stop their counter-revo- 
lutionary activities. Not in the least. They only changed their 
tactics. From demonstrations, slanderous slogans, inscriptions 
and open attacks on patriotic Communists, they went over 
fo other no less dangerous activities. 

The BBC broadcast a Reuter report on August 30 alleging 
that it had been declared that no Czechoslovak party or 
government leaders were guaranteed personal security, and 
that hey were recommended fo leave the country since they 
were on Seviei black lists. 

Provocative leaflets repeating this slander were distribu- 
ted in Prague and other cities. 

The Czechoslovak Telegraph Agency officially stated that 
these leaflets were altogether false and were clearly intended 
fo provoke disturbances and profests among Czechoslovak 
citizens at any cost. OO ts 

The “creative work" of the underground is diverse in 
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content and execution.. One “creation” is called ‘“‘note- 
books;" “Organ of the Wrifers’ Union" is inscribed on the 
title page; they are printed, in a regular printing shop which 
does not make them less abominable. The “notebooks” are 
permeated with the spirit of nationalism. 

Active forces—extremists and terrorists—are also wor- 
king to prevent the normalization of the situation. The 
izvestia correspondents V. Goltsev, V. Krivosheyev and 
N. Novikov reported on September 5 that a Soviet soldier 
had been shot dead from a passing car, and another woun- 
ded by a shot from a sniper’s rifle. 

All these activities are camouflaged by all kinds of inven- 
tions about the situation in Czechoslovakia, among them one 
about persecutions of intellectuals. The Czechoslovak Minist- 
ry of Internal Affairs has issued an exhaustive statement re- 
futing these and similar allegations. Answering questions 
from Czechoslovak citizens and foreign organizations (inclu- 
ding representatives of the Pen Club), the Ministry has re- 
ported that fhe persons referred to as ‘‘victims” by Western 
propaganda are working in their country as before. 

First Secretary of the CPS CC Gusak told the plenary 
meeting of the Slovak Party Central Committee on Septem- 
ber 5: 

“Rumours are being spread among the populations of 
Slovakia and Bohemia that some people intend fo break 
Slovakia away from the Republic, that they have organized a 
campaign to collect signatures, and what not. Other rumours 
said that Slovakia would be annexed by the Soviet Union. 
There was much falk about the arrests of our citizens by So- 
viet security forces, and finally, about mass arrests and 
about black lists and plans. Similar scares penetrate into the 
economic sphere as well. As a result the following slogans 
furned up at several plants: We shall do as much as 
we need and nomore. Those who do more are collabora- 
tionists.'’ The mask of patriotism conceals lack of information 
or maybe even malicious propaganda.” 


WHO HELPED THE UNDERGROUND! 


By the time of the August events in Czechoslovakia there 
were a multitude of tourists in the country. 
According fo the State Department the number of US 
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tourists in Czechoslovakia stayed around 1,500. By August 
21, 1968 the number had grown to 3,000, most of whom, as 
the US papers themselves reported, were employees of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

A large number of US intelligence agents were also 
among the Sudeten Germans who began to cross the bor- 
ders to Czechoslovakia in thousands as soon as they were 
opened. 

One of the “tourists” was Cecil Parrot, the former British 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia. Back in April he had denied 
in the “Guardian” “unfair,"" as he put if, charges that the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office was supposedly ignorant of what was be- 
ing prepared in Czechoslovakia: 

Can assure you that | and my successors in Prague had 
long reported the impending “changes in the regime.” 

Now—so that his services not be forgotten—Parrot 
wrote in the “Guardian”, that he had expedited 
his departure from Britain and had arrived in Prague on July 
26. He wanted to be with the Czech people should some mis- 
fortune befall them, this diplomat hypocritically explained. 

Dennis Blewett of the Daily Express 
openly bragged of his intimate contacts 
with the underground where he had be- 
come “one of the family.” He published 
a report from Prague in which he wrote: 

| penetrated into one of the cells of the underground 
movement. My contact mel me in the street and took 
me around several blocks to shake off any possible sha- 
dow. Then near the monument he nodded to a young 
man. Finally | found myself in a clandestine room where 
demonsirafions are planned and anti-Russian pamphlets 
and posters published. 

George Wein of the "Daily Mail" report- 
ed that there was “a whole system of clandestine 
radio stations.” He added that 

a Czech journalist told him that many more fransmit- 
ters were operating and that if they were deitecied 
there were still another 80 in reserve. They artfully 
switch broadcasts from station to station every fen mi- 
nutes. HF oi 

On August 24, the West German Die 
Welt published a provocative "SOS" from 
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the counter-revolutionary underground 
received by teleprinter from Prague; | 

“The Russians are searching every house. We can no 
longer broadcast. Evidently this is our last message. 
Grim times are’ beginning. Please think about us and do 
all you can to help us through the UN... 

“Please help us through your press. We are heariily 
grateful. Unfortunately we have no more time. We are 
in danger...” 

Already on August 21 many US politicians appealed 
through the radio and press to the staffs of Czechoslovak 
embassies and missions as well as to Czechoslovak tourists 
abroad to go over to the West and ask for “political asylum.” 

At the end of August a special centre for Czechoslovak 
“refugees” was hastily set up in Austria. According fo US re- 
ports there are more than 20,000 people there ai present. 
Many newspapers believe that the US intends to organise a 
base there for knocking together counter-revolutionary 
groups and recruiting intelligence agents. 

Observer correspondent Penrose wrote 
on September 1 that ~ 

clandestine organizations are being hastily set up 
throughout Czechoslovakia and are already assisting 
the first refugees to cross with danger the frontier 
westward. 
Penrose admits that 

when he contacted one of the groups he was fold 
to go fo a cafe near the university and order three 
glasses of Slivovica and chocolate cakes after which 
somebody would come up... 

As Pravda justly noted, Penrose's dispatch sooner resem- 
bles recommendations to “green conspirators” than a piece 
of information. 

Murray Sale of the "Sunday Times" re- 
lates that on August 31 he was introduced 
to “Colonel Zatopek,” a man taking an active hand 
in anti-Soviet provocations. 

The latter told Sale that, 

plans to set up clandestine radio stations using mobile 
Czech army fransmiifers were draffed long ago. 

So does a British bourgeois journalist once again confirm 
beiore the eyes of the entire world the truth that counfer-re- 
volution had been hatched in. advance. ‘ 
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Sale is so intimately connected with the underground that 

as he himself says, 
he was allowed by Zatopek and the Czech TV people 
fo disclose the place of their refuge as they said that 
next time they will be in another place. 

Having lost the opportunity of directly influencing their 
charges the Western inspirers of counter-revolution are em- 
ploying indirect measures. 

The British “Times” carried a statement whose message 
should be clear fo any counier-revolutionary. It said that 

at present simple resistance was inadequate and it was 
necessary to combine in a subtle way spiritual resistance 
and practical sense. 

Thus the British “Sunday Times” openly assailed Prague 
intellectuals with outright invective, accusing them of “‘pas- 
siveness” and demanding ‘‘vigorous resistance” to the results 
of the Moscow talks. Completely discarding the spurious trap- 
pings of a fosierfather of “Czechoslovakian socialism,” the 
paper began fo call for the “organization of partisan units. . .” 

Although reactionary propaganda-makers have managed 
to sow confusion among certain sections of the Czechoslovak 
population, they have failed to smother the voice of reason, 
or fo break down loyalty to socialism among the working 
masses and the Czechoslovak working class. 

Since the beginning of 1968 the Soviet Embassy in Prague 
has been receiving numerous leiters and appeals from work- 
ers, Communists and non-Party people in Prague, Bratislava, 
Ostrova, Brno, Ust-on-Laba, Most, Gavifov, Kosice and many 
other cities. 

Most letters arrived unsigned, usually giving only the 
author's place of residence and occupation. The population 
are still afraid openly to oppose the anti-socialist forces, 
openly fo speak their minds and feelings, openly to express 
their views on what is going on in the country. 

A Prague carriage-builder wrote: 

“We remember the great sacrifices the Soviet Union made 
in the struggle for our freedom and siate independence... 
How can we folerafe the counter-revolution atempting to de- 
stroy the friendship and fraternity between the Soviet and 
Czechoslovak peoples?” - 

A worker-Communist in Kromefiz condemned “the sub- 
versive activities of underground clubs and organisations that 
have recently come into being and have become centres of 
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counter-revolution. .. Acting under the guise of revival of so- 
cialism they are actually out to destroy the Communist Party, 
undermine its leading role and push our Republic off the path 
of socialism.” 

A group of miners in Gavirov insisted that the activities of 
underground clubs and organisations should be banned. 

“We must not allow the counter-revolution fo have its 
rosirum. We do not want the anti-socialist elements to enjoy 
freedom of speech and press,” wrote a number of Commun- 
ists from Most. 

The authors of the letter approved of the noble assistance 
fo the Czechoslovak people in the defence of the gains of 
socialism on the part of the Warsaw Treaty countries, and en- 
dorsed the results of the Moscow Meeting. At the same time 
they vigorously condemned the anti-socialist activities and 
provocations staged by counter-revolutionaries. 

A lathe-operator at the “CKD” plant in Prague wrote: 

“i am not sure you will get this letter. As far as it can be 
judged, the counier-revolution is active and does not intend 
to give in without a struggle. The citizens who express the 
slightest liking for the Soviet Union and the allied troops are 
persecuted and labelled collaborationists. . ." 

Many working people condemn the mass media that have 
for the past six months been “pouring dirt and lies on the So- 
viet Union, the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and are 
now slandering the allied armies thereby damaging our 
friendship,” said a letter from a primary Party organisation in 
Prague. 

A worker from Kosice, a member of the Communist Party 
since 1945, wrote that “the reactionaries are waiting for a 
convenient moment fo overthrow everything the Soviet army 
has brought fo us for the second time—freedom, democracy 
and socialism for ordinary people. The backers of counter- 
revolution are still in their places. This fact cannot be unde- 
restimated. . .” 

A worker in Kladno appealed fo the allied troops: 

“Do not leave us until we are fully confident that the anii- 
socialist and anti-state elements have been curbed and the 
threat fo socialism in Czechoslovakia has been removed.” 
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THE PEOPLES 
WILL NOT BE HOODWINKED 


The truth about the purposes for the sake of which the 
armed forces of the five allied countries entered Czechoslo- 
vakla is breaking through all the conglomerations of slander 
and delusion. 

Having raised a provocative clamour about ‘‘aggression” 
and the “occupation” of Czechoslovakia, imperialist propa- 
ganda fried to capitalize on the succour of the allied troops 
of the socialist countries to the Czechoslovak people, to 
divert attention from US aggression in Vietnam, Israeli 
aggression against the Arab East and other acts of Western 
imperialist brigandage in different countries of the world. 

The bourgeois press spared no details in describing the 
feverish activities in the imperialist camp over the “internati- 
onal crisis” which the Western politicians and their obedient 
propaganda-makers themselves had created (during the 
first few days after the allied troops entered Czechoslova- 
kia): the calling of the emergency sitting of the National 
Security Council in Washington, the emergency session of 
the British House of Commons, the urgent secret meeting 
of the Council of Ministers in Bonn. 

it is enough to leaf through some of the biggest Western 
papers of those days to see the prominent coverage given 
fo Czechoslovakia: the London “Times” of August 28 carried 
40 items and articles on Czechoslovakia, the Paris “‘Le 
Monde” of the same date, 68; the Bonn “Die Welt”, 48; the 
American “New York Times” and “Daily News” of August 27, 
six full columns. 

“Le Monde" reported that never had the Czech and 
Slovak languages been so often heard on the air. And this 
“burden” was mainly borne by the Munich “Free Europe” 
radio station. It will be recalled that this radio station, dire- 
cled by the Central Intelligence Agency, openly called 
itself a “liaison mission of the West’ (as the American “News- 
week” said) during the mutiny in Hungary. 

As the result of the frenzied anti-Soviet campaign many 
people have unfortunately been hoodwinked. But as nume- 
rous press and radio comments, pronouncements by pro- 
gressives, and letters from ordinary readers show, an under- 
standing is growing in the world of the necessity, legality, 
and revolutionary expediency of the moves the fraternal 
socialist countries were obliged to take to repulse counter- 
revolution in Czechoslovakia. 

On August 27, the Soviet paper Pravda published a 
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letter from the English writer JAMES ALDRIDGE. This is a 
human document which deserves being cited: 


“Reading about events in Czechoslovakia during the 
last week has been an experience jor a British socialist 
that is probably without parallel. No event since 19389 has 
absorbed such an amount of newspaper space and televi- 
sion time, no press attitude has been so curiously unani- 
mous in Britain as the condemnations and criticisms of 
the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Treaty powers for 
sending their soldiers into Czechoslovakia. So much has 
been written and said about it, in fact, that sometimes 
I have had to rub my eyes and scrape my ears to make 
sure that what I am living through is not a nightmare but 
simply a modern Mount Everest of hypocrisy, which, when 
you analyze it, becomes cynical and unbelievable. 

“T live in a world of the suffering of Greece, of the 
everyday brutality of American warfare by napalm and 
bombing in Vietnam, in a world which has seen aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. 

“1 live in a world in which the people of Africa and 
South America are in revolt because imperialism has Rept 
them in subjection and poverty for centuries. 

“T live in a world in which socialists everywhere have 
died by fire and murder and torture and assassination and 
war and imprisonment almost every day of my life. That 
is my Western world. 

“Therefore, as a socialist, | am particularly sensitive 
to who my allies are and who my enemies are. 

“T do not want as my allies the newspapers of Britain 
and the TV companies who have made socialism their 
enemy since it was only a word. 

“IT do not want as my allies the politicians in Britain 
and Australia and America and elsewhere who have 
supported the American war in Vietnam. 

“I do not want as my allies those particular writers 
and journalists of the world who claim that their indivi- 
dual freedom and their rights to a private personality are 
far more important than the struggle of peoples all over 
the world for a new society which will end starvation and 
exploitation and ignorance. 

“Yet, these are the people in the West who now claim 
to be the friends and spokesmen for Czechoslovakia, and 
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! cannot believe in their sentiments. I cannot believe in 
the London Times when it speaks up jor any Communist. 

“T cannot believe the British representative in the UNO 
when he says kind words about any Communist. 1 cannot 
believe the emigre Polish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian and 
Czech organizations in Britain who have spent the last 
30 years defaming and attacking the socialist systems 
when they demonstrate in London for ‘Czechoslovak demo- 
cracy’. | cannot believe the ‘experts’ of the East European 
Service of the BBC, after 20 years of trying at all costs 
to undermine the socialist structure of Czechoslovakia, 
when they are now presented as the interpreters o} what 
is happening in Czechoslovakia. 

“I have felt dismay at the loss of friends who have 
become the unwitting shadows of the oldest enemies the 
working classes have ever had. 

“I still believe in the people of Vietnam and Greece 
and Africa and Asia. | still believe in the people of Cze- 
choslovakia and the Soviet Union. I do not doubt for one 
moment that all the glue that has been stuck in our eyes 
and ears for a week will come unstuck, because inevitably 
there will be agreement between the reasonable people of 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. | believe firmly in 
the structure and character of socialist society, and it will 
take a lot more than the events of the last week and the 
way they have been presented to us to shake my belief.” 

Most of the socialist countries have approved and 
supported the actions of the five allied states and the 
results of the Moscow talks. 

Addressing a rally in Hanoi on Sep- 
tember 2, held to mark the 23rd anniver- 
sary of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam its Premier Pham Van Dong said: 

“Because of the threat to the very existence of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic it was vital for the 
USSR and the four other socialist countries in Europe... 
to employ every measure down to the use of armed force 
to spike the interference of the US imperialists and West 
German revanchists who were working in collusion with 
the counter-revolutionaries in Czechoslovakia, in order to 
dejend socialism in Czechoslovakia, protect the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, keep the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic in the Warsaw Treaty and socialist camp and 
preserve peace in Europe.” 
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FIDEL CASTRO, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party and Prime. Minister of the 
Revolutionary Government, declared: 

“Czechoslovakia was going towards counter-revolution 
and capitalism and into the embrace of imperialism. It is 
our belief that it was absolutely essential to prevent this 
at all costs in one way or another, and that the socialist 
camp has every right to do that.” 

Communists in many countries regard the assistance given 
by the allied states to Czechoslovakia as a supreme inter- 
nationalist duty and obligation. 

The Politbureau of the Communist Party 
of Greece declared on August 23: 

“The people of Greece who are struggling in the grim 
conditions of a brutal fascist regime, planted with the 
backing of the US imperialists, NATO and West German 
revanchists, have all the more right and duty to voice 
solidarity with the forces struggling to defend the gains 
of socialism in Czechoslovakia. 

“The people of Greece maintain that this is also 
support for them in their struggle against the dictatorship 
and imperialism.” 

The Communist Party of Israel announ- 
ced ina Politbureau statement of August 
26: 

“Our party publicly professed earlier its concern over 
the destinies of socialism in Czechoslovakia due to the 
machinations of the antisocialist forces encouraged by 
imperialist subversive centres. These antisocialist 
forces, to grind theirown axe,are making 
use of the revisionist elements inside the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. We 
were shocked by facts of attacks in Czechoslovakia on 
sincere devoted Communists, and staunch supporters of 
Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship... 

“The August 21, 1968 events are not intervention in 
Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs but help to the people 
of Czechoslovakia to defend socialism and national inde- 
pendence.” 

Kamal Jumblat, Chairman--of the Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party of the Lebanon, 
wrote in the paper Al-Moharrer: 

“We well know and always remember. that the USSR 
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is the only great power that came to the succour of the 
Arabs. Today when reaction is trying to besmirch the 
USSR, Arabs must demonstrate their gratitude to the 
great socialist state.” 

In a letter to the editor of the paper 
Patriot, the Indian writer M. Gupta notes: 

“The prime obligation of the major socialist powers 
is to defend socialism wherever it is jeopardized, be it in 
Vietnam, Czechoslovakia or any other country.” 

On August 31 the National Committee 
for the Defence of Revolution in Mali 
approved the entry in Czechoslovakia of the troops of the 
five socialist countries, undertaken to protect the Czecho- 
slovak working people's socialist gains menaced by internal 
reaction and imperialist forces. 

“On August 21, 1968, the hopes of the counter-revolu- 
tionaries to restore capitalism in Czechoslovakia with the 
help and under the aegis of the Western imperialist states 
were shattered, noted Nuestra Palabra, organ of the Argen- 
tine Communist Party. 

ina statement issued on the results of 
the Moscow talks, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Germany em- 
phasized: 


“A crippling blow has been struck at the revanchists 
and neo-nazis, at the ruling circles of the Federal Republic 
and their policy. They must necessarily note that any 
attempt at inflammatory activity against the socialist 
countries, support for counter-revolutionary hankerings 
and lust for conquests in the guise of a ‘new eastern 
policy’, will be abortive.” 

The Socialist People’s Party of Mexico has published 
a statement which says: “This crisis does not concern 
Czechoslovakia alone, but all the European socialist count- 
ries from the political point of view and from the point of 
view of universal security... Had the socialist system been 
overthrown in Czechoslovakia, this country would have 
turned into a military bridgehead for neo-nazis and their 
accomplices.” 

The statement expresses regret over the fact that it has 
been necessary to bring troops into Czechoslovakia and 
emphasizes: i 

“Yet had not the leadership of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia displayed such weakness and tolerance with 
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regard fo the enemies of socialism, nothing like that would 


have happened... These steps do not mean interference in. 


Czechoslovakia's internal affairs..., buf are only a measure 
intended to defend the socialist system that the Czechoslo- 
vak people established in 1945..." brs £41 

Pal Gedion wrote in his article “True 
Compass" published in Nepszava on Sep- 
fember 5: 

"We Hungarians learned the historical lesson of in- 
ternational class struggle once and for all during the 
counter-revolution of 1956. We realized that if is 
not always so easy to locate the front of the class 
struggle. All the more so since those who seek fo over- 
throw the worker's power use socialist slogans in order 
fo confuse the masses and progressive world public 
opinion. 

“We remember the method well: first they speak of 
‘rectification of mistakes’, of ‘a beifer and more democratic 
secialism,’ and then they create a nationalist hysteria, incite 
anti-Soviet sentiments and slander the Communist Party and 
its cadres. If is a process which in Hungary led to a blood- 
bath in the Republic Square and an armed counter-revolu- 
tion In 1956.” 

The inspirers of fhe current unbridled anti-socialist 
propaganda in the West are trying their best fo term the 
actions taken in defence of the socialist gains in Czechoslo- 
vakia by the USSR, Bulgaria, GDR, Hungary and Poland the 
“occupation” of Czechoslovakia, but their attempts are in 
vain. The Bulgarian newspaper “Rabotni- 
chesko delo” gave a worthy answer to 
this slander on September 5: 

‘Occupationists!’, scream the heralds of the ‘free world’ 
at Soviet men who have gone fo Czechoslovakia to fulfil their 
internationalist duty. But the peoples remember that it was 
the Soviet soldiers who stopped the fascist avalanche at 
Moscow and Stalingrad, that it was the Soviet Army that 
liberated Varna and Sofia, Prague and Bratislava, Bucharest 
and Belgrad. They remember that thanks to the Soviet Army, 
fhe imbecile Hitler failed to ‘coventrize’ Britain. Thanks to if, 
many countries have reappeared on the.map of Europe. The 
peoples remember that in liberating from Hitler occupation 
Czechoslovakia alone 140 thousand men—fathers and 
brothers of today's Soviet soldiers—laid down their lives on 
the soil of Bohemia and Slovakia. 
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What kind of occupationisis are they, who risk their 
lives without a moment's hesitation to save women and chil- 
dren; who remain cool to the most brazen provocations on 
the part of counter-revolutionary dregs; who prefer fo act 
as agitators and not soldiers by explaining the actual situa- 
tion to fhe misled! 

The newspaper "Nuestra polabra” wrote 
editorially on September 10 that the Commu- 
nists and workers of Argentina took a firm stand on the Cze- 
choslovak issue “The avalanche of slanderous imperialist pro- 
paganda has failed to mislead a single Argentinian Commu- 
nist.” 

Bringing to the eye of all, who, together with Western 
imperialism, tried fo raise a speculative anti-Soviet and 
anti-socialist clamour around the determined assistance af- 
forded by the USSR and ofher fraternal countries to the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia in the defence of their socialist gains, 
the Bulgarian paper Zemedelsko Zname justly observed: 

“Facis are accumulating daily. The false excitement is 
subsiding and the philistine tears are drying up. Lies and 
slander will fade and only truth will remain on Czechoslovak- 
ian soll. Nothing but this truth will today and in coming 
days and months be the one and only irue criterion of 
the rightness of our stand.” 


CONCLUSION 


The facts, documents and eye-witness testimony quoted 
in this book convincingly demonstrate that the champions of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia and their true friends in the so- 
cialist camp and international communist movement were 
faced with the alternative: 

either 

— of allowing international and domestic reaction to 
push the country off the socialist road; 

— of letting the old “owners” of Czechoslovakia’'s facto- 
ries and estates return and destroy the power of the people 
and again thrust the workers and peasants into the halter of 
capitalist exploitation; 

— of tacitly consenting to a new Munich and the detach- 
ment of the Sudeten in favour of revanchist Western Ger- 
many; 

— of opening up to imperialism its favourite road to the 
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East between the Ore Mountains and the Bohemian Forest 
range, thereby endangering the gains of world socialism and 
the results of World War Il; 

or 

— of fully discharging their internationalist duty and 
obligation and of defending the socialist system in Czechoslo- 
vakia with all the might of the forces and ideas of the 
socialist community; 

— of helping to consolidate the people’s power, deve- 
lop Czechoslovakia’s economy, and preserve the socialist 
gains of the Czechs and the Slovaks; 

— of ending the Munich policy once and for ali by 
categorically repudiating all the claims of Hitler’s revanchist 
successors; 

— of placing an insuperable barrier in the way of a 
new “Drang nach Osten,” once again demonstrating to the 
world that nobody will ever be allowed jo revise the posiwar 
frontiers established as the result of the just and self-sacri- 
ficing struggle waged by the sons of many nations against 
fascism. 

Genuine Communists could make only the choice that 
conformed to their supreme infernationalist duty and obli- 
gation to the working class and all working people of Cze- 
choslovakia, to their own peoples, to the memory of the 
victims of World War I! and the champions of the communist 
movement, fo succeeding generations, and to history. 

Having made this choice, the peoples of the five socia- 
list countries, along with their class brethren in Czechoslo- 
vakia, entered into the decisive stage of the battle with im- 
perialist reaction. 

While this book was being prepared for print the 
world was learning of more and more new facts about the 
counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia and about ifs sources 
and its inspirers. On August 21, counter-revolution sustained 
a crushing defeat. However, the progressive forces of the 
world serve this warning: counter-revolution may still under- 
take more than one desperate affempt fo sting from ambush 
and again employ against socialism both the weapon of 
terror and sabotage and the poisoned barbs of lies and pro- 
vocations. 

IN THESE CONDITIONS THERE RING OUT IN A WAY, 
TO WHICH PARTICULARLY MOMENTOUS IMPORT ATTA- 
CHES, THE FIERY WORDS OF THAT GREAT CZECH PATRIOT 
AND COMMUNIST, JULIUS FUCIK: “PEOPLE | LOVED YOU. 
BE ON WATCHI’ 
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Swastika again seen in the streets of Prague... This elderly 
Czech remembers the time when Nazi hoodlums painted such 
signs. 


At these gatherings «Sudeten Germans» and other West 
German revanchists brazenly demand the revision of Euro- 
pean borders. 
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Vehicles set on fire by hoodlums; the windshield of a jeep 
belonging to the allied troops is shattered by a burst from 
a heavy machine-gun fired by a provocateur. 


These youths have been hoodwinked by reactionary dema- 
gogy. Provocative drawings and posters. This appeal reads: 
«Sign the Appeal to Disband People’s Militia.» 


Provocateurs shout frenzied anti-Soviet and anti-socialist 
slogans. 


A. clandestine radio station. 
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Provocative threats, moral terror. 
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The react 


Provocation in a street in Prague. 


In a city park. 


A «student» from West Germany who distributed ‘counter- 
revolutionary leaflets in Prague is being interrogated. by 
allied officers. 


Soviet Army men are trying to save a tank set ablaze by the 
terrorists. 


In the same street in Prague... 


Life in Prague returning to normal. 
A friendly chat with allied troops. 


Clandestine radio stations announced on August 26 that Pra- 
gue «was ruined and burning...» This shof was taken on the 
same day in Prague. 


Provocative posters and leaflets; tommy-guns brought out 
from secret caches... Provocateurs caught in the act try to 
evade the cameras. 
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These weapons were stashed away by the 
terrorists in basements and garrets. 


Soviet Army men lending Czech farmers a hand. 


Beautiful “Zlata Praha” 


in the last days of August 1968. 
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